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OCTOBER--THE ATMOSPHERE. 


UB present remarks 
on the atmosphere 
are not intended as 
a scientific essay 
on its nature and 
constitution, but 
father as an inqui- 
ry how far, or to 
what extent, it may 
&, possibly be affected 
= () by the limited ex- 
ertions-of man up- 
on the face of the 
globe. We shall make a 
few preliminary remarks, 
. however, on its character 
= and the elements of which it is 
composed, The atmosphere is 
a thin, transparent, invisible 
and elastic fluid, which surrounds the 
earth, and reaches to a considerable 
height above its surface, usually estimat- 
ed at about forty miles. Its essential component 
parts are oxygen and nitrogen; but near the earth’s 
surface where it receives the vapors and exhalations, 
it usually contains a large quantity of water in an 
aeriform state, and a small portion of carbonic acid 
gas. Without this power of holding water in an in- 
visible state, the water from which the clouds are 
formed could not be mingled with the air without 
rendering it more or less opaque. Hence, as it al- 
ways contains a considerable quantity of water, the 
sun’s rays would be continually obscured. Not a di- 
rect ray of the sun’s light, or in other words, of sun- 
shine, would reach the earth’s Surface, on account of 
the constant vaprous obscurity of the atmosphere. 
By a wise provision of Providence, the atmosphere 
is so constituted as to have the power of holding 
in solution a determinate quantity of water in an 
" invisible form; and not until it is completely satu- 
tated with water does the formation of visible va- 











pors take place, which then gather together by a 
law of electric attraction, and descend again to the 
earth in the form of rain or snow. By this law of 
its constitution, therefore, the atmosphere, though 
full of water, if not overcharged, is always clear and 
transparent. 

Carbonic acid gas is one of the contents, but not 
one of the essential ingredients of the atmosphere. 
This gas is combined with it in very small propor- 
tions, and is injurious to all animals; but serves the 
necessary purpose of sustaining vegetation, by fur- 
nishing the substance which is absorbed by the leaves 
of plants. This gas is breathed out or rejected 
from the lungs of animals, and it is breathed in or 
absorbed by the leaves of plants, which are their 
lungs. Hence plants are necessary for the purifi- 
cation of the atmosphere from this deleterious gas,. 
thereby rendering it fit for the use of animals, 

But this is not all the purpose they serve, as it is 
well known that they are constantly giving out 
or producing oxygen, as animals are constantly 
producing carbonic acid gas. “The leaves absorb: 
carbon from the carbonic acid present in the atmo~ 
sphere, and evolve oxygen. This evolution of oxy- 
gen takes place while the plants are exposed to the 
solar rays, and appears one of the most efficient 
causes hitherto suggested, of the purification and 
renovation of the air.” It is probable, therefore, 
that without vegetation there would be no atmo- 
sphere; for when oxygen is taken up or absorbed. 
by anima!s, or by the chemical affinity of certain 
substances for this gas, it is not in either case giv- 
en out again, but it hecomes consolidated. It is 
only, therefore, by the combustien or chemical de- 
composition of animal and mineral substances that 
their oxygen can be restored to the atmosphere. 

This decomposition takes place in the soil toa 
certain extent; the elements arising from this de- 
composition are taken up by the roots of plants, 
and the oxygen is finally exhaled into the atmo-~ 
sphere and thus restored to it by the leaves of 





plants. The leaves of plants likewise absorb the 
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deleterious gases which are constantly escaping 
from the surface of the earth. Thus plants may 
be regarded as an indispensable link or chain in that 
circle of connected mediums, through which the 
oxygen that has become fixed and consolidated in 
the bones of animals, and in the mineral substances 
of the earth, is absorbed and again distributed into 


‘ the atmosphere. 


There is reason to believe that there is not on 
the surface of the earth, a plant that does not ab- 
sorb from the atmosphere something which is inju- 
rious to animal life, or that does not give out some- 
thing that is needful to it. Plants live on substances 
which animals reject, either by breathing or by ex- 
cretion. As the constant exhalations which ascend 
into the atmosphere from the smoke of millions of 
fires, and from the decomposition of millions of ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, would soon render it 
unfit for the respiration of animals, were these ex- 
halations not absorbed by something provided in 
the economy of nature for this purpose. Plants are 
undoubtedly the chief agents in this work of puri- 
fication and renovation. 

It is not certain that the leaves of the higher or- 
ders of vegetation absorb any of these deleterious 
gases except ammonia and carbonic acid. But with 
évery quantity of smoke that issues from a chim- 
ney, comes hydrogen as well as carbonic acid gas. 
Putrifying substances give out sulphurated hydro- 
gen. A great variety of gases, injurious to animal 
life from thousands of different substances, are con- 
stantly emanating into the atmosphere. What 
provision has Nature made for the absorption of all 
these deleterious gases? We can give only a con- 
jectural answer, because we know nothing by exper- 
iment.. But reasoning from analogy, we have rea- 
son to believe, that as the higher tribes of vegeta- 
tion absorb ammonia and carbonic acid, the inferior 
tribes of plants are the instruments in the hands of 
Nature for the absorption of other gases, which are 
exhaled into the atmosphere; and that by the in- 
strumentality of these millions of agents, the whole 
atmosphere is kept in a constant state of purity. 

To assist in this great work, Nature has caused 
the atmosphere to be constantly circulating over 
the globe, following one current from the poles to 
the equator, and in another from the equator to the 
poles. This constant circulation causes every part 
of it to be exposed successively fo all these influ- 
ences. As the currents pass over the surface of 
the earth, every plant, from the tall tree to the 
minutest lichen that lives upon the surface of a 
rock, takes up its infinitessimal share of the spoil 
it contains, and the deleterious gases are finally re- 
turned again to the earth, in a state in which they 
may be subservient to some important end in the 
grand economy of nature. 

It is, therefore, highly probable, that the exis- 


the purity of the atmosphere, and that the mossy 
clothing and lichenous incrustations of the rocks 
and fences are each subserving an important pur- 
pose. The most effectual means which we can use, 
therefore, to preserve the atmosphere in a state of 
purity, is to multiply the abundance of vegetation. 
The majority of pestilences and epidemics are oc- 
casioned by the impurities arising from decaying 
vegetable and animal substances. 

In new settlements, the quantity of decomposing 
substances is greater in proportion to the growing 
vegetation than in old settlements which are not too 
dense. The new land which has been cleansed and 
plowed, exhales an immense quantity of pestilen- 
tial matter which has long been confined by the in- 
bedding of the forests. In winter, when these ex- 
halations are confined by frost and snow, and in 
spring and early summer when vegetation is active, 
the climate is healthy. But in the latter part of 
summer, until frosts arrive, the absorbent powers 
of vegetation ate much less active, and do not take 
up the noxious exhalations as fast as they are min- 
gled with the atmosphere. Hence the fevers of 
the latter summer and early autumn. When frosts 
arrive the equilibrium of the climate is distributed ; 
brisk currents of wind ensue, and assist in carrying 
off these pestilential gases, and the health of the 
country is restored. 

Should the time ever arrive when the dispropor- 
tion between animal and vegetable life is so greatly 
increased over the whole earth, that the amount of 
vegetation is not sufficient to perform its work, exe 
tensive epidemics must ensue, which will carry off 
the surplus of animals, including the human race: 
and this depopulation of the earth must continue, 
until the balance is restored. Hence there is no 
danger of the coming of that crisis which people 
have sometimes imagined might occur at some in- 
definite period of the future, when the earth would 
be so greatly overstocked with human beings that 
its whole surface would resemble a tract which is 
now covered by a city and its suburbs. Such acri- 
sis can never occur, since epidemics would carry off 
the surplus population as soon as it exceeded 
the bounds wisely assigned it by Nature and Prov- 
idence. 

Let us thank Heaven who has ordained all things 
with so much wisdom, that every excess is reduced 
by some agent established for this purpose. And 
let us thank Him for that benevolence which has 
so regulated the productions of the earth, that the 
trees and herbs and flowers, that please us by their 
beauty and nourish us by their produce, are also 
the means by which the atmosphere itself is pre- 
served in a constant state of purity. It is the duty 
of all to work in accordance with this wisdom, and 
when we are engaged in the destruction of the 
groves, which are the most important agents in this 





‘vance of every tribe of plants is indispensable to’ 


work of renovation, we ought to use means for im- 
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mediately repairing the mischief. Every man who! 
cuts down a tree should plant one at the same 
time; and whenever a tract of forest is removed, 
except where there is already a superfluity of tim- 
ber, he who caused it to be removed should cause’ 
a plantation to be made that will restore the bal- 
ance he has disturbed. Then shall we be surround- 
ed with ever pleasing landsvapes, our country will 
be more wealthy in timber, and the atmosphere will 
be preserved in a state of wholsomeness and purity. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING SOILS. 


We are sometimes told that the soil of New 
England is too worthless to be cultivated much; 
and that we must look to the great West for the 
products of the soil, oy content ourselves with be- 
ing, for the most part,"a manufacturing people. 

Now I grant that much of the West has a better 
soil than the most of Massachusetts—far better. I 
grant, also, that as a whole, Massachusetts has 
more and better facilities than the West for manu- 
facturing. Yet the West has her coal, as well as 
the East her water privileges. I grant, too, that 
the manufacturing power of Massachusetts and of 
New England in general, will be less likely to fail 
than that of the Western States. 

From one part, however, of the usual confession 
about the inferiority of Massachusetts and the rest 
of the East, I am obliged to dissent. Our soil, 
though not the best, is far from being worthless. It 
is, indeed, thin, and in some places is made much 
thinner by bad cultivation; but then it might be 
raised, and in my opinion, will be. I believe it may 
be rendered so productive that an average acre will 
support an average individual. Let it be made thus 
productive, and it would sustain a population o! 
about forty millions, Would not this entitle New 
England to the name of a productive country ? 

If any one thinks this an exaggerated statement, 
let him examine the matter for himself. Let him 
look at certain acres among us, though as yet but 
im perfectly cultivated. The products of some few 

f these acres would be twice as great as the aver- 
age implied above. Only half of New England, if 
1 were to select the best parts of it, might be made 
to support the whole forty millions. Some of the 
remaining. half, I grant, as part of Cape Cod and a 
few other towns, would produce very little though 
of absolutely useless or waste lands, in these States, 
there are — few. Most of our country, at the 
East—probably ning-tenths—might be made like a 
. fertile garden. 

Much might be done for the poorer, if not for 
the better parts of New England by what is called 
subsoiling. Some of our farmers, I know, turn up 
their noses at this suggestion; but they need not. 
Too many experiments have been made during the 
last thirty years to leave us in doubt on the subject. 
I have made a few—some of them highly satisfac- 
tory. Others, however, have done more. I wish 
I had toom for a list of these experiments in de- 
tail. One, that is recent, and very instructive, I 
will not withhold. 

My neighbor, Mr. Johnson, a mechanic, early 
last spring, tcok it into his his head to subsoil a 





small piece of land, which though it had a tol- 


erable natural basis, had been long neglected and 
would hardly produce anything. He spaded to the 

epth of twenty inches, wholly inverting the whole 
of it; in this subsoil, well pulverized—and tolera- 
bly—but only tolerably — manured, he planted 
corn, potatoes, and the usual gard@n vegetables.— 
He expected rather light crops the first year. Some 
of his neighbors, supposing he had not counted 
well the cost, reckoned on an absolute failure. 

The results, however, have disappointed every- 
body, and even Mr. J. himself. His corn, potatoes, 
beans and peas, are about equal to those of his 
neighbors; the peas more than equal. His cab- 
bages, tomatees, beets, turnips, rhubarb and vines 
exceed, as a whole, engting I have seen, One of 
his neighbors says he has raised on a quarter of an 
acre or so, vegetables enough for his large family 
a whole year. ; 

Now three-fourths of New England are capable 
of being rendered, by careful subsoiling, as produc- 
tive as this little spot of Mr. Johnson’s. It is, in- 
deed, a somewhat expensive job, but it pays quite 
as well, even the first year, as the old method of 
skinning the soil; and it will, no doubt, pay far 
better,in the end. I repeat, 1 am fully persuaded 
that by this process alone, New England might be 
redeemed in the end; and then when we add to 
this, our other contemporaneous improvements, 
what is to hinder it from becoming what, in its best 
days, Palestine was—a garden —and almost an 
Eden. W. A. ALcort. 

Auburndale, Aug. 12, 1857. 





DRAIN TILE. 


To answer the numerous inquiries as to where 
drain tile can be purchased, and at what prices, we 
copy into our editorial columns the following ad- 
vertisement. Mr. Crafts is entitled to this place, 
having long been advertising his tile. We improve 
the opportunity to ask our friends to look careful- 
ly at the advertising columns of the Farmer ; by 
so doing they may find some advantages to them- 
selves and save us some labor. 


Drain Tile, manufactured by James M. Crafts, 
and for sale at the following prices : 


Sorz Tite 14 Incues Lona. 


4 inch calibre at.....escccssccccccsccees $40,00 per 1000. 
B inch calibre Atecsesccsecccecveccseceses 18,00 per 1000, 
Zinch calibre at.....ccecccccscsscceccess 12,C0 per 1000, 
5 inch calibre Octagon Pipe Tile,.....+.-- 75,00 per 1000. 


Agents in Boston, NoursE, Mason & Co., and 
D. D. We tts, 21 Charlestown Street. 
Whately, Mass., August 8, 1857. 





How To Examine WELLS.—The following sim- 
le mode of examining a well to ascertain whether 
it contains any offensive substances, has been rec- 
ommended as efficient: “Place a common mirror 
over the well in such a position as to catch and 
throw the rays of the sun to the bottom of the well, 
which will be immediately illuminated in such a 
manner that the smallest pebbles, &c., at the bot- 
tom, can be distinctly discerned as if in the hand. 
The sun is in the best situation to be reflected 
in the morning or afternoon of the day.” 


- 
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For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’8 EXHIBITION. 


Salisury, England, July 24, 1857. 

My Degar Brown :—The English papers are 
filled with accounts of the wonderful doings here in 
old Salisbury, conspicuous among which you will 
observe always the goings and comings of the 
Prince Consort, and the sayings of the Lords and 
gentlemen who attend the dinners. Prince Albert, 
no, I mean the Prince Consort, attended the show 
yesterday, and, of course, although the public had 
been notified for weeks that the exhibition would be 
open to all, it was kept closed nearly all day, that 
his Highness might see the animals without molesta- 
tion from the crowd. At a select dinner, yesterday, 
at which Lord Portman presided, and at which I was 
present and made a speech, being specially honored 
as an officer of the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety, a great ado was made about the visit of his 
Highness, and it was stated publicly that his Royal 
Highness had exhibited great knowledge of animals, 
and had actually expressed opinions almost as cor- 
rect as people who are only consorts of other ladies! 
However, let them enjoy their peculiar institutions. 
I am sure I do not enjoy ours the less, from hav- 
ing become acquainted with those of the mother 
country ; if people derive any enjoyment from wor- 
shipping lords and princes, why should you and I 
be disturbed thereby ? 

Having procured a line ten feet long, and care- 
fully measured it with a good tape which travels 
with me in my waistcoat pocket, I made a system- 
atic and thorough examination of the animals on 
exhibition. I suppose no better show of cattle has 
ever been made in England, and the prize animals 
here may probably be deemed as near perfection as 
can be anywhere found. This remark applies to 
the Short-horns, the North Devons, the Herefords 
and Jerseys. The Ayrshires are not shown here, 
and I saw but a single specimen of the Galloway, 
and the West Highlander. I hope to attend the 
show of.the Highland Agricultural Society, at Glas- 
gow, before I return home, and there shall see 
these three breeds fairly represented. The num- 
ber of Short-horns exhibited is 109, of Herefords 
57, of Devons 68 ; not a very large number, it may 
seem, but the very best in the kingdom. Here, 
this matter is reduced to a system, and none but a 
fine animal, according to their ideas of what the an- 
mal should be, is offered. The prizes are from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars; but the prize is of small 
consequence. Most of the animals are shown by 
regular breeders, and a prize awarded, or even the 
wosd “commended,” is sufficient to place the ani- 
mal at a high price; and what is more, aids the 
character of the fortunate owner, so that by-and- 
bye, if he chooses to offer his herd for sale, our 





American breeders come over to him, and pay him 
at the rate of one to ten thousand dollarsa head 
for them, to go to New York or Kentucky, or per- 
haps to Massachusetts. They who coolly talk 
about importing animals¢rom England, should un- 
derstand a little about this matter. The cattle, 
throughout all England, are as much mixed as they 
are in our country. There is generally a strong 
mark of the Short-horn in herds of cows that one 
passes in travelling, but they are as indefinite as 
that remarkable race of animals, that some people 
are so much in favor of in New England, called 
Natives ; though of what country they are Natives, 
never has been fully ascertained. Here and there 
in England is a breeder of pure stock, and his ani- 
mals are sold at enormous prices, to improve the 
common breeds. I endeavored to ascertain the 
prices of those which are@ronsidered valuable 
here, and as an American is looked upon as 
the best purchaser in the world, and my measur- 
ing line was rather a curiosity in this land, where 
they never talk about the girth of animals, I was 
constantly beset by sellers, and had a good oppor- 
tunity to learn the prices. I found that a good 
Short-horn bull is valued at from five to seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars ; and a Devon at about the 
same. One Devon heifer, two years, old was sold at 
one hundred guineas,—about five hundred ten dol- 
lars. Mr. Crisp, of Butley Abbey, whom I men- 
tioned in a former letter, bought a pig here to-day 
for one hundred dollars, though he had a large 
number on exhibition. He says, he wants to im- 
prove his breed still further in some particular 
points, and this animal is the one to doit. The 
size of the Short-horn cattle, especially of the young 
animals, is astonishing. 

The peculiar value of the Short-horns is, that 
they grow rapidly, fatten readily, and attain to great 
weight. Their adaptation to the yoke seems not 
to be at all considered, and so far as I can learn, 
they are nowhere bred for that purpose. Indeed, 
oxen are but very little used anywhere in England, 
where I have yet travelled. Nor do the Short- 
horn breeders talk much of the milking quali- 
ties of their cows, the real value of the breed being 
for the butcher. The Devons seem to be of two 
classes, though not distinguished’in the catalogues 
or awards of premiums. The North Devon, which 
we have in New England, is the more common 
here, and I think our exhibition pens at the New 
Hampshire State Fair have coatained many ani- 
mals that would have been very respectable in the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s grounds, The Som- 
erset Devon is a large animal of a coarser make, 
and has the appearance of a cross of the Nortli De- 
von with some kind of a Native. I do not know 
as such a name as Somerset Devon is known to 
breeders, but such was the explanation given me 
by a well-informed breeder, of the marked differ 
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ence in the animals classed as Devons. The De- 
vons are claimed to be good workers in the yoke, 
fair milkers, and to afford a very good quality of 
meat, and to be very hardy. The Herefords are 
claimed by their breeders to afford the most meat 
for their food, to be good workers, and usually, 
good milkers. The Jerseys are admitted on all 
hands to be first-rate milkers, to be good for noth- 
ing for the yoke, and to have no meat on the bones. 
Lintend to deal very carefully in opinions on this 
subject, and to revise any opinions I may intimate, 
as often as I see occasion. 

For the gratification of a rational curiosity at 
home, I will give you the girth, as measured by my 
own hand, of some of the best animals : 


1st prize, Short-horn bull, 3 yrs. 5 mos. 8 weeks....8 ft. 1?'n. 


Bull, Short-horn, 1 yr. 8 mos. 1 week...ceseceeccee 7 ft. 74 in. 
Bull, Short-horn, (prize) 8 mos. 4 weekS.....+++++- 6 ft. 

*A Short-horn COW...scccce soccceccccvcecesecseces 7 ft. 84 in 
A Short-horn cow, 2nd prize....sccssccccccccseces 8 ft. 24 in. 
Hereford bull, 1st prize, 2 yrs. 8 mos. 1 week....... 7ft.8 in 
Hereford bull, prize, 1 yr. 0 mos. 5 weeks....++..+ 6 ft.8 in 
Hereford heifer, prize, 2 yrs. 8 mos. 2 weeks....... 7ft.7 in 
Hereford heifer, prize, 1 yr. 11 MoS...csescecceees 6 ft.9 in 
Devon bull, not prize, 3 yrs. 6 MOS...-sssseccseees 8 ft. 

Devon bull, 1st prize, 3 yrs. 8 mos. 2 weeks........ 7ft.2 in 
Devon bull, 2nd prize, 3 yrs. 4 M0S....eeseeeeceees 7ft.4 in 
Devon bull, Ist prize, L yr. 6 WeekS..eccoscccscees 5.9 in 
Devon bull, 2nd prize, 1 yr. 8 mos...... eccccccces 6 ft.3 in 
Devon cow, commended, 7 yrs. 7 MO8.-.+sseceeeees 7ft.9 in 
Devon cow, Ist prize, 5 yrs. 5 mo8.....0+- evccccced 6 ft.7 in 


Every animai to which any prize was awarded, is 
covered with fat about six inches thick. The breed- 
ers say, when inquired of, that you cannot know 
the qualities of an animal unless it is fat, because 
you want to know on what parts it will lay on fat, 
and besides, they say that some animals cannot be 
fattened, and are good for nothing for that reason. 

The Jerseys or “Channel Island” cattle, as they 
are called here, are an exception to my remarks, 
for the few that are exhibited are all thin in flesh, 
and by the way, they are the only cows, except two 
or three Suffolks, that look as if nature ever intend- 
ed them to give milk. The Short-horns and De- 
vons looked to me as if they would have to put 
their children out to nurse, if they should under- 
take to rear families. I believe I spoke of the 
Suffolk cows in a former letter. They are red, 
without horns, and have the appearance of good 
milkers. On the whole, I think they might be a 
good breed for New England, though they seem to 
be limited to.a very small district in this country. 

One hundred horses were entered for premiums. 
They have no race course on the grounds, and the 
horses are only seen by spectators in stalls, or rath- 
er pens. The agricultural horses are very good, 
but the only distinct breed that I recognized is the 
Suffolk cart horse, or “Suffolk Punch,” as he is some- 
times called. I have a drawing of one, which I will 
send, and if it is thought worth while, you can have 
it engraved for the Farmer. Their weight is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand pounds. 

The Thorough-bred horses, or racers, are of no 
value to us, though of great consequence here. The 





Hunters, which are the riding horses of the gentle- 
men, are a long-legged, active, high-stepping breed, 
a cross of the Thorough:bred or race horse with va- 
rious other breeds. I think theré is no breed of 
horses in England so good for driving in single 
carriage, as our Vermont Morgans. I have driven 
a great deal here, and they hardly know what 4 
good driving horse is. Those that could trot are 
used as hunters, and spoilt by galloping. 

The exhibition of sheep is very extensive. They 
are classed as Leicesters, South-downs and Long- 
wooled sheep not Leicesters, and Short-wooled 
sheep not South-downs. No French or Spanish 
merinos are named or shown. It requires a better 
judge of sheep than I am, to analyze the various 
varieties of Downs and the like, with which the 
pens are filled. One needs to understand all the 


_| languages spoken at Babel, besides modern tongues 


tb converse with a farmer about sheep. The Lin- 


-|colnshire farmer, speaking of his sheep, tells you he 
“|has a fine lot of theaves, and hoggets, and shears, 


atfd two-shears, and presently he begins to talk 


-|about he-hogs and she-hogs, all exceedingly edifying 
‘|at first. I will give the definitions in their order. 
"\A theave is a young ewe, a hog or hogget is an un- 


shorn sheep, a shearling is a sheep that has been 
once shorn, and a two-shear one that has been twice 
shorn, and the he and she-hogs are'the male and 
female unshorn sheep. He speaks of turning all 
these strangely called animals, whose names would 
lead one to expect to see # menagerie, into the 
eddish at “the back end of the year,” meaning into 
the second crop grass, in the autumn. So that it 
may be readily understood, that the pursuit of 
knowledge is under difficulties, in all its depart- 
ments. 

Of swine, I find a very excellent exhibition, but 
I see nothing that excels Mr. Crisp’s black Suffolks, 
for one of which he takes a prize here. I saw both 
the black and the white Suffolks, at the Suffolk Co. 
Show, of which I gave an account in a former let- 
ter. Among those exhibited as of a large breed, I 
noticed a pen of improved Chiltons, white with blue 
spots very large and good. The Berkshires and 
Chinese seem to be crossed with almost everything. 
The improved Essex, a breed of black pigs, attract- 
ed a good deal of attention. Each exhibitor seems 
to have a breed of his own, and I think, on the 
whole, for New England, we are doing very well in 
breeding the Suffolks, though I should, like to see 
the blacks introduced, as well as the whites. 

The Suffolks are accounted a small breed, but 
they mature young, and forma valuable cross with - 
our larger varieties. 

Of the poultry, of which wie a large show, I 
have not space to speak at length. They crow, and 
quack, and cackle much as in our country, and I do 
not see that the show is superior to any poultry 
show at home. 
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Everything is conducted quietly here, though the| from these destructive insects ?” without being able , 


people of the town have had illuminations and|to satisfy the inquirers, ae than Re give m 
adornings of all kinds,.in honor of the occasion,|°W™ ©*perience. I may as well state here, that 


and it is evidently a great day for old Salisbury. 
Having written this when I ought to have been| wooden ma 


have tried nearly all the remedies proposed, such 
as ape sheets under the trees, and with a 
et, jarring the curculio off upon them ; 


asleep, I do not feel sure that it is very thorough) tying cotton batting around the body of the tree 
or accurate, but it is the best I can do. I hear that|4Nd sifting unslacked lime into it; shaking or jar- 
a South-down ram has been bought to go to Amer-| "198 suddenly, the trees three times a day; throw- 


ica, for one thousand and thirty dollars ! 
Truly yours, H. F. FRENCH. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CAN THE PLUM BE SAVED FROM 
THE CURCULIO? 


ing unleached ashes and air-slacked lime oe 
the branches every morning, and in fact, have tri 

all the preventives proposed of which I have read, 
(excepting making a hog-pasture of my garden) all 
to no purpose. And now, at the present writing, 
and from my window can be seen the effects of the 
ravages of these insects, by the ground under the 
plum trees being covered with worthless fruit two- 
thirds grown, and within them the worm which is 


Messrs. Epitors :—In the Farmer of June 27th, ve be warmed into life another spring, ready to 


I noticed an editorial article upon salting plum trees, 
ving some very excellent advice in referencetothe| The entire loss of this delicious fruit, is a matter 


mwmence again its work of destruction. 


ee use of salt around them, in order to develop vig-| of no small moment, and for one, I should be wil- 
orous, healthy trees, and perfect fruit, which advice] ling to incur any reasonable amount of expense to 
should be generally followed by fruit-growers. To|rid my plum trees of this pest, if it is among the 
every sentence in that article I can most heartily} possibilities. And, in conclusion, I would ask, from 
subscribe, and only wish that all who try to culti-| what experience or information you may have in 
vate the plum, would follow the suggestions there|reference to thi§ matter, upon what plan can the 
offered. In this section of country, however,. bor-| plum be the most easily saved from the attack of the 
dering, as it does, upon the southern shore of Lake|curculio? As before intimated, the plum tree here 


Erie, where fruit trees grow luxuriantly almost with- 


rows vigorously, and is healthy ; and there is noth- 


out cultivation, the great difficulty is to save the] ing in the way (late spring frosts excepted) of rais- 


Jruit from the ravages of the curculio. But very 


ing an abundance of the fruit, were it not for this 


few of the thousands of plum trees in this section,| insidious insect. INQUIRER. 
which give promise of an abundance, by a full blow,| Chardon, O., July 27, 1857. 4 


ever mature their fruit; and for this reason the 
trees are rendered nearly worthless, and do not 
pay for the ground they occupy. Some do not try 
to save the fruit, ining it useless ; while others 
are discouraged, and do not attempt to cultivate the 


plum at all. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HORSE-RACING, &c. 
My Dear Sin:—Having subscribed to your 


Iam somewhat interested in fruit-growing, hav-| journal, through your agent, Dr. Bigelow, request- 


ing a fine apple. orchard of about eighty trees, graft- 
ed with the choicest varieties, and nearly all the 


ing him to send me the back numbers for this year, 
I made it a rule to read them in their rotation, and 


good varieties of the plum, peach, cherry, pear, &c.,| have derived much pleasure and information from 
and have no trouble in saving enough from the de-|the same. In these numbers, I find much about 


il 
P 


redations of night-prowlers and birds, for my fam-|fast horses, In the one now taken up (May,) 
y's use, in abundance, with the exception of the}the first communication is on this subject. Your 


um. Despite all my efforts to save them from| correspondent says he can find no one that boldly 
these miniature opossums, the curculio, they con- 


encourages their introduction. Why not? Is it 


trive to sting the fruit, and of course destroy it. I| because gamblers and fast young men are attract- 
have four good-sized trees of the Blue ry variety,| ed thither? If so, could he name any public amuse- 


and two of the White Egg. They are 


ocated in|ment, or probably private entertainment, where 


my garden, where the ground is moderately rich,|some of the parties could not be pointed out as ei- 
and thoroughly cultivated al! around them. The|ther the one or the other? Look at your watering 
trees are very thrifty, and grow rapidly every year. ee Look at your exchanges, &c. 


These blossom very full every spring, but as the 


ould your correspondents on this subject 


fruit begins to develop itself, the curculio is on|“open their eyes wide” to the enjoyment of the 
hand to commence its depredations, which are con-| vast number of people, who having a day or two of 
tinued, if they are unmolested, until about the first| holiday, during a long and tedious year’s toil, are 
_ of July. From these half-dozen trees, which are| attracted to an agricultural fair, with’ the hope of 

large endugh to produce annually one-half bushel] seeing a horse race,—A horse race!—let them see 


of plums each, only one season during the last six 


and feel their heartfelt enjoyment of the same, and 


years have I had one-half bushel of them that were| my word for it, they, like the mass, will neither see 
fully matured, and free from the insect or worm] or know, that there isa blackleg there; but if their 


deposited by the curculio. 


nature or education forces them still to see the evil 


Now, Mr. Editor, I would like to have you, or|side of things, let them make out a fair average of 


some of your 


spondents, who have had some|the number of blacklegs, &c. &c., at one of these 


experience in this matter, give through your valua-| fairs, and at any one of the aforesaid piaces of busi- 
ble journal the most efficacious mode of preventing|ness or amusement, and they will probably think 


the ravages of the curculio. I am frequently asked 


with me, that a horse race at an agricultural fair, 





by fruit-growers, “How can the plum be savedlis not so very bad after all, and that we certainly 
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are indebted to such places for a greatly improved 
breed of horses; and further, were these races done 
away with, how few of our ingenious mechanics, 
and others, would be attracted to these fairs, where 
their genious and emulation are stimulated by see- 
ing what others have produced ? I endorse vent 
correspondents say against the public exhibition of 
women as amateur horse jockeys. 

So much for a rainy day. And now for a few 
questions, which if you can answer, you will much 
oblige me. 

Where can I procure the Brighton Pine Straw- 
berry ? 

Do you know anything of the machine for gath- 
ering potatoes P Would you recommend my buy- 
ing one? If so, where is it to be bought? I pro- 
pose planting a field every year. 

After an experience of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in various branches of business, [ would rec- 
ommend your agricultural friends, old and young, 
to stick to the farm. 

Our crops in this State, as far as I have seen, and 
learn from our neighbors, are, with the exception 
of wheat, very abundant. Wheat is a failure in two 
out of three fields, and probably in greater propor- 
tion ; what there is of it is onal but in many cases 
will not pay for the seed. 

Night before last, 28th, we had a terrific rain 
storm, wind southwest. 30th, exceedingly heavy 
rain for the last twelve hours. Oats all down, and 
likely to be injured. Davip CHILLAs. 

Roseville, Newark, Del., July 30, 1857. 





ReMARKS.—The Brighton Pine Strawberry may 
be procured of Mr. J. C. Scott, of Brighton, Mass.,. 
or of Hovey & Co., No. 7 Merchants Row, Boston. 

We have not seen the Potato Digger, and know 
nothing of it. : 





For the New England Farmer. 


POTATO---THE ORIGINAL ROOT. 


Mr. Epitor:—I have perused your valuable 
paper for a number of months, and I find a great 
deal said about the culture of the potato. One 
will recommend ‘ore way of planting, another will 
have a different way, and a third will kick every 
other method overboard, and insert one of his own, 
and finally the rot has a way of destroying all 
their plans and a large part of their crops, in spite 
of all the arts of man, and we are as much in the 
dark as when the rot first made its appearance. 

That there cen be potatoes raised free from rot, 
for a number of years or even generations, I have 
not the least doubt. By obtaining the origirial 
root, as our forefathers did, and cultivating them 
till they become potatoes, and keeping them sepa- 
rate from all others, I think that in a very few 
years our country would abound in a new and flour- 
ishing generation of that vegetable. Why is it 
that this method has never been tried, or even rec- 
ommended by our agriculturists? Is it because 
people have forgotten where the root grows, or be- 
cause they never knew? 

Whilst our government are sending to all parts 
of the world to select plants and roots of every va- 
riety that belongs to the vegetable kingdom, let 
them call at Chili, where I understand the root was 
first found, and where it still grows wild, or at least 





it did thirty years ago, and there select a small, bitter 
root, as I understand it to be; but I do not expect 
that the root resembles the potato in the least, ex- 
cept the long roots or tubers, running from the 
stalk in every direction for the new crop. And per- 
haps the leaf may bear some resemblance to that 
of the potato. 

I should like to hear the opinion of some of 
your correspondents on this subject, as I feel 
anxious to have the experiment tried. It would be 
worth millions of dollars to the United States if it 
proved effectual. M. W. 

Vershire, Vt., June 16, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer 
PEARS AND GRAPES. 


FRIEND NoursE:—The happiest state is one of 
usefulness, I am cultivating pear trees for benefit 
and amusement. The Bonne de Jersey, Jargonelle, 
Napoleon, Duchess d’Angouleme, are strong and 
thrifty, the fourth year from the bud on the Or- 
ange Quince stocks, and are now bearing nice look- 
ing pears. The Bartlett, Golden Beurre, Seckel, 
Glout Morceau, St. Michael, Passe Colmar, Easter 
Beurre, and some others, have failed after one and 
two years’ growth. I have one kind I call the 
Minister pear, now the fourth year from the scions; 
strong and thrifty on the thorn stock, and in fruit. 
The Bartlett, Easter Beurre and Passe Colmar 
grow finely one or two years on the thorn, and then 
fail. One Passe Colmar on the thorn grew well 
two or three years, blossomed and had some small 
pears on it last year; last spring it got broken PY 
the wind; it having little roots from the scion, 
took it up, removed the thorn root and then set 
the scion down, and it is now growing finely. I 
have the Glout Morceau on the Sugar Pium, one 
and four years growth from the bud and scion, 
beautiful and thrifty, which do not grow anywhere 
else that I have tried. I have the Flemish Beau- 
ty, the Dix and Seckel double worked on the thorn, 
thrifty and beautiful. I feel confident that the Bonne 
de Jersey may be profitably cultivated on the Or- 
ange Quince; I obtained 100 Auger Quinces from 
J. W. Manning, of Reading, Mass., and they are 
every one growing well. 

I obtained two Concord grape-vines from E. W. 
Bull, Concord, Mass., last spring; one has eleven 
and the other five or six large bunches of fine look- 
ing fruit on them now. ‘The Diana, from J. W. 
Manning, and the Early Northern Muscadine, from 
D. J. Hawkins, New Lebanon, N. Y., set lest spring, 
both in fruit. OLIVER BUTTERFIELD. 

Francestown, N. H. 





SaLt BARRELS FOR PRESERVING APPLES.—A 
correspondent of the Scientific American says “he 
purchased five barrels of choice apples taken from 
one pile, last autumn, and put them into his cellar. 
On the Ist of April last, when he came to examine 
them, those in four of the barrels were mostly all 
damaged, while those placed in the other barrel 
were sound—fresh and good.” What was the cause 
of the preservation of the apples in this barrel ? 
Our correspondent says it was a Syracuse salt bar- 
rel, and he believes this was the cause of their im- 
munity from rot. He, at least, can give no other 
reason. Neither can we.—Country Gentleman. 
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BOSTON FAN MILL. 


The grain harvest of New England will soon be 
gathered, and among the machines which the far- 
mer needs to prepare his produce for the market, 
the one represented at the head of this article oc- 
cupies an important place. The purposes of the 
mill are easily understood, and few words of com- 
ment are necessary at this time. The mill is light 
and portable, but made in a strong and durable 
manner, and cleans grain and small seeds rapidly 
and at a single operation. Four sizes of the mill 
are manufactured, by Nourse, Mason & Co., vary- 
ing in price from $13 to $18. They can be obtain- 
ed at any of the agricultural warerooms. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT CROP.” 


Farmers of New England, how are your wheat 
crops this season? Has experience taught you the 
safety and superiority of winter in preference to 
spring wheat ? Safer, on account of its early ripen- 
ing, superior in quality for every kind of cookery. 
Perhaps your courage, or faith, yet remains to be 
developed, and you are waiting the slow movement 
for neighbor Barker to begin first to raise wheat. 
He is always in luck with other grains, but “wheat,” 
he says, “Il am shy about.” You ask him for his 
reasons, and he has none. Did you ever try the 
experiment? No. Did neighbor Gage ever try? 
guess not. Does he raise other grains? O, yes, gets 
big crops. Never raised any winter wheat? “No, 
wal, they say, there is no lime in the soil, and fact 
is, we don’t like to take the risk.” 

Now this is about the sum and substance of the 





argument, which reminds one of the farmer who 
made all his cows bob-tailed, that they might tnrive 
better, believing the short club was surer to kill 
flies than a “dangling tail,” which he considered a 
useless appendage. 

The cereal family, or small grains, are classified 
thus :—Wheat, rye, barley, oats. We have winter 
and spring wheat, and winter and spring rye. Bar- 
ley and oats are spring grains only. Now, are we 
to distrust a providential hand, and cast out the 


most valuable of these grains, being faithless in the - 


nature or capacity: of the soil to produce wheat, 
while our confidence is unbounded in regard to the 
other grains? It might be said ef the apple orchard 
with the same propriety, plums, pears and peaches 
are fruits, but the lack of lime or some other soil- 
element, is a bar to their thriving in the apple or- 
chard. No error could be more fatal, and no non- 
sense more like moonshine. 

In my recent journeyings through some of the 
middle and western counties of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, I was struck with the miserable apolo- 
gies of rye fields (with few exceptions) as reflecting 
more discredit than honor to the husbandman. Not 
a blade of wheat to be seen. Allen’s “combined 
machine” would have found little todo on these 
gravel knolls and sand flats. It is only surprising, 
that farmers will spend so much time and labor 
merely to get their seed back. One acre of winter 
wheat on good sod soil, would produce more than 
_ or six acres of these forlorn gravel hills of sand 

eds. 

This being a subject that should interest deeply, 
every farmer in New England, I shall, Mr. Editor, 
ask permission to be heard again. I have read 
with great pleasure, the instructive letter of Mr. 
French on the wheat-growing interest of Old Eng- 
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land, their vast increase in the past few years. Now|last year, from which fruit fell and deposited them 
let us hear from New England, and see if she can-|in the ground, but not a single curculio was caught 
not be galvanized out of her deep-seated apathy. |in them, proving conclusively that they do not come 
Mr. F. tells you the average soil of New England|up from the ground, as is generally supposed. 
is better than Old England, and there, they get for-| “Also, peaches bitten by the curculio were put 
‘ty bushels of wheat to the acre. If any of your far-|into a keg half filled with earth, and placed ina 
mer subscribers have been raising wheat, I would |cbol, shady place in my garden. In due time, ar 
like to hear from them through your excellent paper. |or forty curculios made their appearance beneat 
New York, July 28th, 1857. H. Poor. the network which covered the , of it. The de- 
’ cayed fruit was removed, and the insects kept con- 
fined as before. In three or four weeks, all of them 
For the New England Farmer. ee found dead on the surface ny the earth, none 
aving re-entered it. These and many similar ex- 
HABITS OF SES vianetrentes e alan which I need not at present describe, sat- 
Mr. Brown :—In your reply to the inquiry of|isfy me that neither the curculio nor its grub bur- 
your correspondent, “OQ, HL.,” of Lebanon, Me., in|row in the ground during the winter; and, conse- 
respect to the habits of the curculio, you say, that/quently, that the common practice of guardin 
“The young grub leaves the apple, goes into the|against its ravages by various operations in the soi 
sagen and comes forth a perfect beetle, or curcu-|rests on a false theory, and is productive of no val- 
io, the next year.” This I am aware is a common|uable results. Truth alone can make us free, and 
opinion, From my own observation, and from |crown our efforts with success.” 
what I have read, I am inclined to the belief that} In the next volume of the Farmer, Mr. Cole 
it does not remain in the ground during the winter. says, (page 235,) “The worm enters the earth, where 
As the ravages of this insect extend, its habits be-|it remains five or six weeks, It is supposed that 
come of importance to every fruit-grower, who has|some remain until the next season.” And in an ar- 
any disposition to assert his dominion over these|ticle from the Western Horticultural Review, on 
“creeping things.” ‘ page 224, same volume, the writer says: “I have 
On page 197, vol. II., Monthly Farmer, is an ac-|taken the above mentioned fruits,’—apple, plum, 
count by Dr. E. Sanborn, of An over, Mass., of the ar, peach, apricot, cherry and grape—“separate- 
most systematic and thorough experiments with the y, placed each in separate boxes of earth, and from 
curculio that I have seen reported. In relation to|four to six weeks the change from the larva to the 
the re-production of the insect, he says: perfect curculio would be complete.” 
“The plums which have been bitten by this in-| The object of this article is not to answer, but 


sect, and deposited in jars June 28th, produced, on|simply to repeat the inquiry, Where does the cur- 
the 28th of July, one curculio; on the 30th, three ;|culio spend the winter ? . 


and the number increased for several successive} Winchester, August, 1857. 8. F. 
days. These jars were set in a window with a 
southern aspect, but shaded from the sun. On the : 
5th of August, the plums deposited in other jars at CHINESE SUGAR CANE 
the same time, but sunk in the coldest location in 7 : ’ - 
the garden, produced curculios. I attended care-| We observe in the agricultural papers, occasional 
fully to this experiment, to satisfy myself and others| facetious remarks about this plant. A writer in the 


- a aa ® — — by dy se = se Country Gentleman, who dates August 1, says his 
oun when the subject was discussed last winter at} ,, ; Aer” 
the agricultural meetings. cane now measures from 5 to 15 inches in height, 


“Jt was then intimated that these insects come| Planted at the time of planting corn.” Others have 
from the earth in the same season in which they|their jokes about the erection of mills for crushing 
enter it, and this was attempted to be proved by the|the cane, reducing the price of molasses and sugar, 


fact that they had been seen to, when buried in| go, &¢, Very well. We like a little fun as well - 
earth in ajar. But the inquiry was made, whether 


this fact was not owing to their exposure in the jar shes. body, and can grow fat on it - fast. So if 
to a warm temperature, and whether, if buried in|the jokers find themselves more amiable for “giv- 
the cold earth, they would not remain there during|ing way to their feelings,” why let them joke, if 
the winter. they will. ° 

“However cold the position, or late the deposit of] Jf there had been agricultural journals when the 
these grubs, in about six weeks they return to the! tata was introduced—that outlandish farrian root 
surface perfectly furnished, winged, and equipped P 


for their work of destruction. I come to this con-|—¥ Suppose jokers would have been found to 
clusion from many experiments, and much reséarch. | amuse themselves about it, and prejudice the pub- 
For two seasons I have had an opportunity of wit-| lic mind against giving it a fair trial! 


nessing the daily changes of this insect, from the} An experiment with the sugar cane as an article 
moment it leaves the fruit till it reappears. I know 


- : -, |for fodder, or for extracting its juices, need not sub- 
the order and time of its appearance, and have it). 4 nail. : 
preserved in twelve or fourteen of its different|Ject any farmer to an expense which shall be in the 
stages, showing what changes it undergoes from|least degree injurious to him, and it may result in 
Gay to day. an immense bénefit to the human race. What, 


“From the great variety of jars and positions in * ont % + dot . 
which the grub of this insect was preserved in 1848, than, com be the elfen ie geeduigng eae enee 


not one curculio has appeared this year, (1849.) aging a trial of it? Why not say the same of 
In the latter part of May, broad covers were placed | grafting and budding, and of the various attempts 
under trees which were subject to their ravages|which are constantly going on to introduce new 
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fruits and better animals among » ° We are no 
advocate of extremes in any of the new plants or 
animals introduced; but only such a reasonable 
trial of them as shall fairly test the question, wheth- 
er they are good, or not. 

At the time the writer in the Country Gentleman 
states his canegwas 5 to 15 inches high, ours was 
sirty inches high, and some of it now, August 17, is 
nearly one hundred inches high, and still growing 
vigorously. Let us prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good, and not condemn anything 
without cause, or attempt to ridicule it out of be- 
ing before it is shown that it has no merit. Cat- 
tle eat the sugar cane with great relish, and we 
think it already established that it is a valuable ar- 
ticle for green fodder. ° 





SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


FRIEND Brown :—Is it strictly true, as you assert 
in your editorial article of July 4th, that “If there 
were no rocks, this globe must present an even 
surface in every part;” that “all the inequalities in 
the earth’s surface are caused by the existence of 
rocks ?” I think you have asserted this in so many 
words; and I do not know but it is true; but I do 
not so understand the subject. Will you be kind 
enough to explain a little, and show that there 
could be no uneven surface, no inequalities in any 
part of the earth’s surface, without the existence 
of rocks? I do not know what theory of the for- 
mation of the earth you adopt; but upon any the- 
ory that Iam acquainted with, it appears to me 
that your statement requires explanation. I do 
not write, you perceive, for the purpose of con- 
tradiction, but simply for information, and to give 
you an opportunity to present the subject in a 
clearer light. JoHN GOLDSBURY. 

Warwick, July 6, 1857. 





REMARKS.—We feel obliged to an intelligent 
friend for calling attention to a point in one of our 
articles that needs some explanation, and perhaps 
some qualification. We are not aware that we 
have asserted that “all the inequalities of the 
earth’s surface are caused by the existence of 
rocks.” Our article reads,—“the principal charm 
of landscape arises from the different forms of the 
surface of the earth, occasioned by these inequali- 
ties derived from the existence of rocks.” As this 
assertion is not the point in question, we will pro- 
ceed to consider whether it be true that “if there 
were no rocks, this globe must present an even sur- 
face in every part ?” 

This will hardly admit of doubt, if we consider 
the geological origin of mountains and valleys. 
These have three different causes: First, the 
changes in the bed of the ocean, causing those im- 
mense torrents, which in their flow produced those 
elevations which are called drift. The hills called 
morains, consisting of clay, sand, gravel and peb- 
bles, are supposed to have been thus formed. Sec- 
ond, the fires of volcanoes, throwing up lava from 





the interior of the earth, the lava immediately 
hardening into rock, and by repeated accumulation 
forming mountains, like tna and Vesuvius. Third, 
the caving in of the crust of the earth, causing a 
sinking of one part and an elevation of the rocky 
crust, at the two extremities of the hollow, as the 
two extremities of a plank are raised when the 
middle is broken in. This is by far the most im- 
portant source of the inequalities of the earth’s 
surface, 

It is plain that water is the agent in the first of 
these three sources, and that rocks are the occasion 
of the two last mentioned inequalities, though not 
exactly the agents in producing them. But we 
think it may be proved, that if there were no rocks, 
that the inequalities produced by drift could never 
have been caused. We will suppose the earth to 
have been originally in a liquid state. While in this 
condition, it must have remained an even globe, 
flattened perhaps at the poles, and swelling out by 
the centrifugal force at the equator. Still it would 
be, apparently, an even surface. When it became. 
hardened, it was, probably, subject to constant vol- 
canic action, for a great many ages, the crust being 
very thin, and the water finding ready access to 
the fires which were so near the surface. This sur- 
face being hardened lava, must consist of rock, and 
as often as there was a sinking in one part, there 
would be an upheaving in another part, forming 
rocks and precipitous elevations. Rocks, there- 
fore, through the agency of internal fires, were 
the occasions or the intruments of the first inequal- 
ities; for if the lava, instead of. hardening into 
rock as it cooled, was precipitated, or chemically 
changed into sand, the crust of the earth would 
always sink gradually and uniformly, as the molten 
matter in the interior became contracted by cooling, 
There wouid, in that case, be no upheaving of the 
crust, but a general settling of the whole crumbling 
mass ; and the mountains caused by this upheaving 
could never have been produced. 

During the early geological periods these moun- 
tains must have been of immense height and size, 
The torrents which were caused by the changes of 
the ocean, when the bottom of the latter was up- 
heaved, or elevated, and the dry land proportion- 
ally depressed, were the cause of those elevations 
which are called drift by geologists. Hence it is — 
evident that all the inequalities of the earth’s sur 
face are owing to the instrumentality of rocks. 
Rocks have always been the cause of these eleva- 
tions and depressions, which have produced changes 
in the bed of the ocean. They are, therefore, the 
cause of all those geological deluges, which have 
produced drift and morains. They are, also, the 
cause and the foundation of all other hills and 
mountains. 

But we do not pretend to any particular learn- 
ing on this subject, and the remark made in our 
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‘derstood by us all. Would not such a system, gener- 
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former article fell from impressions made by gen- 
eral reading, rather than from any special investi- 
gation of the facts. If friend Goldsbury has a 
different theory, and will briefly set it forth, it may 
prove interesting and profitable to a majority of 
our readers, ae 





For the New England Farmer. 
TOWN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Epitor:—I noticed in the Farmer some 
time ago, one of your correspondents recommends 
that town agricultural societies, or clubs, appoint 
committees to examine the farms of all the mem- 
bers, (if I get his idea correct,) and make out a re- 
port of the improvements made within each year, 
such as the number of acres reclaimed, the number 
of rods of drain laid down, and of stone wall built, 
&c. I think that is a capital idea, and with your 
permission, I should like to give it a response in 
my homely way. I would carry the idea a little 
farther, however, and recomm@@d first, that there 
be such an organization in every town, and especial- 
ly in remote towns where it is inconvenient to trans- 

ort stock and other produce to the county‘ fair. 
er persons who never think of going ten, fifteen 
or twenty miles to a fair, would be sure to attend 
if it was to be in their own town; and many, no 
doubt, never think of offering anything for competi- 
tion with the whole county, because they think it 
beyond their reach, whereas, if they could have a 
small fair among their neighbors, as it were, they 
would be ambitious to take a part in the matter; 
and even little girls, with the encouragement of their 
mothers and elder sisters, would exercise their ut- 
most skill in oe a nice piece of needle-work, and 
little boys would do their best to raise a big squash 
or watermelon to take to the fair. 

Each society of course would arrange its own pre- 
liminaries, but I wish to suggest that the commit- 
tees on improvement ‘be instructed to notice not 
only special improvements, but also the general ap- 
pearance of the farm, the buildings, the garden, and 

very thing that pertains to the premises. It does 

eem to me that under such asystem, a man would 
be incited to go.and grub up those bunches of eld- 
ers in the corn fields, and dig up that big pine 
stump in the corner of the garden, and pick up that 
rubbish around the barn and hog-yard. 

I would recommend, also, that said committee be 
composed of men with some knowledge, and a good 
deal of taste in regard to mechanism, and that they 
be instructed to examine and report on all stationary 
mechanical work, such as carpenter, joiner and ma- 
son work, with all such machinery as may be new 
ly invented and not portable. One thing more—I 
would by all means have a public address at each 
fair, not necessarily by a popular speaker from a 
distance, but let some citizen of the town, such as 
Squire A., or the Rev. Mr. B., or Farmer C., speak 
to the people in plain familiar language about plain 
familiar things, so as to be plainly and familiarly un- 


ally adopted and thoroughly carried out, have a sal- 

utary influence on all the rural interests of our coun- 

try? H. Briees. , 
Fairhaven, Vt. 








{> Happiness depends on the mind, not on any 
external circumstances. 





THE FYLER CHURN. 


Early in the spring we received two or three 
commendatory notices of this churn. At that time 
we had never seen it, or before heard of its merits 
and expressed a desire to make personal trial of it 
especially as we had the butter to make, in the fam 
ily, from six cows. 

Mr. Henry Homes, of Grafton, Vt., the pro- 
prietor of the churn, learning our wish to make a 
personal test of it, very kindly sent us one of the 
second size, which we began to use about the first 
of June, and continued its use regularly for six 
weeks, We found it, 

1. A well made, portable, and convenient article 
to use, standing up from the floor, as it does, and 
making it accessible and easy to use. 

2. The butter uniformly came in about twenty 
minutes, and always hard, if the morning were mod- 
erately cool. ° 

3. The butter could be salted and worked over 
with about half the labor that is required when 
worked by the hands, 

4, It may be quickly and easily taken apart and 
cleaned, and has no holes or crevices for the butter 
or butter-milk to lodge in and make the churn 
foul, 

5. The women who used it, state that it is little 
more than half the work to make butter with this 
churn, that they had been accustomed to in the use 
of three or four churns of other construction. 

It gives us pleasure to state, that from this trial, 
it is our opinion that the Fyler churn is, in every 
respect; an excellent one, saving much time and 
hard labor, and bringing all the butter the cream 
affords in the best condition. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FOUNDERING HORSES. 


In your issue of August first, I noticed an article, 
purporting to have been penned by “a farmer of 
Niagara county, N. Y.,” saying that “in his opinion, 
nine-tenths of the foundered horsés are made so by 
the shoer.” From this idea, I beg leave through the 
columns of your paper to express my entire dissent. 
[am not a shder of horses, nor am I a justifier of 
the cruel acts of those who are. But for a farmer 
of Niagara county, or any other county, to assert 
that a smith (or all of them) could if they tried, 
“founder” a horse by shoeing, is, in my opinion, as- 
serting his entire ignorance of the pathology of the 
disease. 

The disease, founder, doés not lie in the feet of 
horses. That the feet contract, I will allow, but the 
contraction is the effect, and not the cause, of the 
disease. A foundered horse is in prec.sely the same 
pathological condition that a man is with a rheuma- 
tic fever ; experiences the secondary effects in like 
manner, from subsequent exposure. 

The cause of founder is attributed to a sudden 
cessation of the perspiratory action, while the horse 
is in a heated condition, resulting from too free use 
of cold water, standing in a “rm current of air, or 
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any other cause briefly checking perspiration while] That the curculio’s effects upon fruit are bad, I 
the horse is in a heated condition; causing severe|think no observing pomologist will doubt, yet to at- 
inflammation of the parts of the system which have|tribute the sole cause of the scarcity of fruit this 
been recently arduously taxed—most frequently the| year, and a still greater scarcity last year, to the 
muscles of the shoulders and the flexor tendons of the |destructive powers of the curculio, is, I think, not 
anterior limbs. These are more severely taxed in fast |just. J. 
os in light vehicles than any other parts of the| -Winchester, Jug. 7, 1857. 


muscu 
and general fatigue, thus exposed, is quite as likely 
to have the entire system affected, as otherwise. 


But for the contraction of the feet. The inflamma- 


ar proportions. Although a horse, from long 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES, 


MAKING OF BUTTER. 


tion of the tissues of the limbs of the horse cuts} Jn the Country Gentleman of July 30, (Vol. X., 
off the supply of nourishment, through the assimi-|No, 5,) is an elaborate table, containing facts of 


lative organs, to the horny texture, and consequent- 
ly they become dry and brittle, contract upon the|the making of butter. 


much value, as to the quantity of milk required for 
It purports to be an ac- 


coffin-bone, diminishing the space and use of the|count through the season from May to December, 


sensitive lamine, between the crust of the hoof and 


and the average is nearly twelve and a quarter 


the coffin-bone within, and if not soon relieved, 08-| quarts of milk to a pound of butter. This is rath- 
sification takes place, and the horse is permanently |er more than is taken in our best dairies. I had 
lame. The horse, losing the spring-like elasticity |supposed ten quarts to be about the quantity. I 


of the foot, (between the coffin-bone and the crust,) 
consequently strikes a dead blow upon the distal! used to hear so 
_ end of the lower pastern-bone every time he puts|they all disappe 


do not now speak of those gallon cows, of which we 
ch from certain quarters. Have 
d? Or have their owners im- 


his foot to the ground, causing pain and soreness! proved their manners and their veracity? xX. 


and constant lameness. 


I would like much to treat your readers, (espec- 
_ your smiths,) to a chapter on horse shoeing, 
an 


may do so at a future time, if you desire it. 
Georgetown, Mass., Aug. 4, 1857. M. D. 





ReEeMARKS.—The horse is a most useful and no- 


August 10, 1857. 


TO CURE HORN AIL. 

Mr. Eprror :—I have seen, in the Farmer, in- 
quiries made to know what would cure horn dis- 
temper in cows? I can tell my experience. I had 
a good cow several years ago, that was taken, as 


ble animal, gratifying the pride of man as well as! we dS with the horn ail. I tried almost every 
0 


ministering to his tastes and necessities, and any |thing, 


ring the horns, putting in saltpetre, pep- 


thing instructing us in regard to his proper treat-|per and salt, and salt and vinegar, to no purpose. I 
mentis valuable, “M. D.” will please accept thanks|5eard of a remedy which I tried which effected a 


for the above, and furnish the “chapter on horse 


shoeing” whenever he is moved thereto. 





For the New England’ Farmer. 


“NO APPLES THIS YEAR !” 


Mr. Eprror :—I noticed a recent article in your|and wool, beside being very pain 


cure in a short time. It was British Oil, about a 
table-spoonful turned into each ear; I have tried 
the same several times since, and always with good 
effect. I never have had to put in but one dose to 
effect a cure. 

DESTRUCTION OF TICKS. 


Ticks are very injurious to the ope of sheep 
1 to the sheep. 


journal, under the above caption, in which I think|I was reading in the Farmer, by a correspondent, 
Mr. F. has not viewed this section of his fruit-grow-|I think from Ludlow, Vt., that by feeding sulphur 


ing town. 


to the sheep in February and March it clears out 


He says that the curculio, in comparison with last|the ticks. I tried it a year ago last spring with 
year, appears this season, “in increased numbers, — of my sheep, and found it had a good effect, 


and will probably again destroy our crop of apples.” 


ut did not clear them all out. Last spring I had 


I know not whether this remark was intended to|about two hundred sheep in three flocks;I fed 
apply in a general sense, or whether it was intend-|all of them with sulphur; I had over one hun- 
ed for a special locality ; but be it as it may, I think |dred we kept by themselves in a pasture, and but 


it is not at all applicable in this immediate vicinity,|two ticks were found on the whole of them when 
we sheared them; the others were pastured with 
other sheep, and had ticks without number. 

A HAIL STORM. 

There was a very destructive hail storm passed 
through this section on the 24th of July; it took a 
strip about a mile wide, and cut everything before 
it—smashed down corn and English grain, grass, 
potatoes, and smashed out window-lights without 
number. It passed through the north 
tleton with a heavy wird, and tore 


Sudbury, Vit., July, 1857. 
REMARKS.—Some sensible remarks were recent- 
ly made in a communication to the Farmer, on the 
subject of the disease generally termed horn ail, 
showing that the difficulty does not lie in the horn, 


where farms have usually yielded hundreds of bar- 
rels’of apples in one year, while last year, the own- 
ers of these farms had only a scanty supply for do- 
mestic consumption. The occasion of this scarcity 
was attributed, not only here, but elsewhere, to a 
cold north-east storm, at the time the trees were in 
blossom ; by others to the “atmospheric influence” 
of a thunder-shower, which passed over this section 
at nearly the same time. Be the cause what it may, 
it is safe to aver, that nearly all the fruit in this vi- 
cinity, notwithstanding we had a full blossom, wither- 
ed and fell from the trees previous to the twentieth 
of June. This year, at the present time, fruit looks 
much more promising and abundant, compared with 
the last fruit season, though in numbers much more 
limited than we have been accustomed to see in 
seasons previous to last year. 





ZIMRI Howarb. 
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and that it is doubtful whether the organ affected 
is reached by boring the horn and administering 
medicines in that way. The pith of the horn is 
exceedingly sensitive, and when air is admitted 
there must be acute suffering. 

We give the prescription of our correspondent, 
but cannot forbear to caution our friends against 
any harsh experiments with the animals under 
their care. Our opinion is, that it never becomes 
necessary to bore the horn for the disease in ques- 
tion. 


RETROSPECTIVE GLANCES. 


Mr. Epitor :—I am truly glad that you have 
revived your custom of looking back occasionally, 
as well as forward. It is one of the most useful 
exercises that can be indulged. If in passing 
along, we have stepped into a hollow, or hit the toe 
against a stub—on retracing our steps, we shall be 
quite likely to notice the obstacle in the way, and 
to avoid it. Knowledge is always valuable, when 
it does not cost too much; and that which is elic- 
ited by our own experience, will be the most — 
manent. Every man’s thoughts are more or less 
crude at first; if worth preserving at all, they should 
be preserved in the best form. Never can they be 
mended quite so well, asjust after being uttered, be- 
fore they have had full time to cool. Further, the 
very thought that they will be reviewed with care, 
will tend to perfect them. We are always proud of 
our own offspring, and ashamed to have it appear 
abroad, to a disadvantage. 

August 1, 1857. 


TO KILL LICE ON POULTRY. 


Let me inform the readers of your very useful 
family paper, of a very effectual destroyer of that 
pest to poultry, lice, which is Prof. Mohr’s fly pa- 
per. After two years’ efforts by whitewas ings 
painting and syringing, I have found they would 
again return in July. This year I have made the 
experiment with the insect paper, and by tying it 
on the roosts and putting in each nest, a half-sheet, 
I have soon dispelled them. L, M. HILL. 

August 10, 1857. 


HORN AIL. 

Your correspondent, Ezra Eldredge, wishes to 
know what will cure the horn ail. About a spoon- 
ful of spirits of turpentine put on the top of the 
head, between the horns, and rubbed in with the 
hand, will usually cure the horn ail in fifteen min- 
utes. I have tried it a great many time, and when 
tried when the disease first comes on I never knew 
it to fail. It is rather a harsh application. If the 
creature is much affected she will rear, bellow and 
blow her nose or sneeze as though her head was on 
fire. If nothing ails her head it will have no effect. 
Let her have a good smooth open space to exercise 
herself in. Yours, . EMERSON, 

Hollis, N. H., July 25. 


CUTTING BUSHES. 

Can you or any of your subscribers inform me as 
to what time of the year it would be necessary to 
mow bushes in order to kill them ? 

Pawtucket, July 27. A SUBSCRIBER. 


WARTS ON HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Wash them with a strong ley made of pearlash 
and water, thrice a day. 

SCRATCHES ON HORSES. 

Wash with strong soap suds, then with stron 
copperas water; repeat this thrice a day until cure 
For a daily drink give sassafras or spice wood tea, 
or a little saltpetre dissolved in his drink, greasing 
after with hog’s lard: but by all means keep the 
horse’s foot clean. Isaac M,. BRADT. 

Bunker Hill. 


GUANO AND ONION MAGGOTS. 
I saved my bed of onions after they were half 
eaten by the maggots, by sowing on the rows a 
ood sprinkling of guano; and it has proved the 
Best thing I have used on cucumbers, &c., to keep 
off the bugs. x. 
Hollis, N. H., 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ONION AND OTHER CROPS. 


Notwithstanding the various maladies of smut 
and worms, that have threatened the onion, the 
resent prospect is that there will be a full supply 
for all necessary purposes. To be sure some fields 
have been thinned one-half, but what remains will 
have better room to w, while there are other 
fields that promise in the best manner, 500 bush- 
els to the acre, at least estimate. Never have we 
known vegetation more progressive than at the 
present moment. Corn has attained its full height, 
and we cannot imagine any reason why it will not 
put forth ears, all that can be desired. We have 
seen some hills of the Sorghum that begin to wake 
up alittle; but we have seen none, that give assur- 
ance that it is,in any point of view, to be com- 
pared with our Yankee crop of Indian corn, I 
would as soon think of abandoning the cod-fish in 
our bays, as the corn-crop on our hills. These 
standard products are altogether preferable to mod- 
ern inventions. 8. D. 
August 5, 1857. 





Be Kinp To your Horses.—I have in the 
course of my life seen a good many horses; some, 
too, that were called ugly horses. Now it is my 
opinion that there is no use of owning what might 
be called « real ugly horse. Use the whip and 
spur less, and in their place put kindness. Three 
grains of kingness are worth all the whips and 
spurs in the world, in breaking a colt. There are 
a great many horses injured for want of kindness. 
This I am sure no one will pretend to deny. For 
instance, a man has a colt to break. The colt has 
never been handled. The man, with several oth- 
ers to help him, drives the colt into the stable. 
He then forces a bit into his mouth, and if there 
is one among them that dares; he jumps upon his 
back well armed with a stout whip, and very often 
aspur; these he does not forget to use. Heclings 
to the colt’s back as long as he is able, but is final- 
ly thrown off. He tries again and again, until, com- 
pletely exhausted, the colt is obliged to yield; that 
is, for the time being. Is this the way to break 
colts? No, to be sure it is not. The golden rule 
would apply as well here as anywhere. So be 
kind to your horses, my gentle friends.— Ohio Cul- 


tivator. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


UNDER THE GRAND ce { 
JaFFREY, AUG, 20, 185 


My Dear Sir :—Being reminded of the old saw 
about Jack and “all work and no play,” I conclud- 
ed to leave the grass in the meadows to stand up 
or lie down, for the sun to shine upon or the rain 
to beat, just as they pleased, especially, as I could 
not well prevent one or the other. But in justice 
to myself, I must say that I had been diligent in 
season and out of season to secure the crop, but in 
vain. There a goodly portion of it still stands, in 
water lots as comely as any that anxious speculator 
ever boasted of in Elysian fields of the West. So 
Dobbin was hitched to the light wagon, an umbrel- 
la and India-rubber boots thrown in, and with my 
observing friend of last year, Jacop B. FARMER, 
Esq., of Concord, I started off, on a stroll for rest 
and observation. 

After leaving the State line at Pepperell, the 
route was through Brookline, N. H., Milford 
Lyndeborough, Greenfield, Hancock, Dublin, Jaf- 
frey, Rindge, Ashby and Townsend, to the point |; 
in Pepperell which we left in going out. 

To those who love rural life, who find pleasure 
in looking upon, and living with,those who culti- 
vate the earth, who are hardy, intelligent, simple 
in their habits, and generally upright in character, 
and where the traveller can, at the same time, wit- 
ness some of the grandest scenery which our coun- 
try affords—a jaunt like this would prove more in- 
structive and satisfactory, than any visit to crowded 
watering-places, where fashion is a more inexorable 
tyrant than the terrible cold of the frozen North. 

He who is unaccustomed to these regions, actu- 
ally grows better here; his heart is lifted up near- 
er to God, as the hills are lifted up, when he stands 
on one of these mountain-peaks and views the vast 
amphitheatre below him, studded with the various 
works of Deity and man. All things afford their 
lessons—the rocks, the trees, the hills, the moun- 
tains, and the crystal streams that quietly trickle or 
dash down their rocky sides, When he beholds 
the ponds, up, as it were, in the clouds, he feels the 
force of that Scripture language which tells us that 
God “setteth the springs among the hills.” These 
vast reservoirs, daily supplied by the condensing 
mountains, give assurance that the springs will not 
cease to flow, and that man and beast will continue 
_ to be supplied. The rocks, constantly abraded, or 
washed by torrents or descending rains, send fer- 
tilizing substances to the valleys below, and thus 
enrich them for the use of man. Nature is here on 
a grand and impressive scale; mountains peer be- 
yond the clouds, and valleys sink proportionably 
low; dark woods overhang the traveller’s path 
and pines and hemlocks seek the skies, out-topping 
all other growth, as noble sentinels of the forest, 


and fit 
—‘‘to be the mast of some great AdmiraL”’ 


Perched on the apex of one of the lesser hills, 
quietly sits the village of Jaffrey, with her church 
or two, her centre school-house, store and black- 
smith’s shop! The Grand Monadnock looks lov- 


ingly down upon her, with austere dignity and 


pride, though without molestation or hurt, with the 
occasional exception of tapping an overcharged 
cloud and letting down a deluge of tears on her un- 
offending head. (Quietly we ambled on half a day 
by the side of and over a portion of the mountain. 
The atmosphere was clear, and the outlines of the 
Old Monarch distinct. Visiters were on the rag- 
ged peaks, while others were descending the val- 
leys, and still others were at the village hostelries, 
waiting for another day to make the ascent. 

The Grand Monadnock is situated in the towns 
of Jaffrey and Dublin, in Cheshire county, N. H., 
and twenty-two miles from the Connecticut river ; 
it is five miles long from North to South, and three 
miles from East to West, and is 3,450 feet above the 


”| level of the sea, according to the measurement of. 


the late Professor DANA, of Dartmouth College. It 
is composed of talc, mica, slate, distinctly stratified. 
Garnet, schorl, feldspar and quartz occur in various 
parts. On the east side, plumbago, or black lead, 
is found in large quantities. The prospect from 
the pinnacle is very extensive; thirly ponds of 
fresh water, some of which are so large as to con- 
tain islands of eight or ten acres, may be seen from 
it, in the immediate vicinity. The mountain:is an- 
nually visited by large numbers of people, both 
from city and country, who not only see the most 
romantic scenery in passing each way, but from its 
summit enjoy one of the grandest and most inter- 
esting prospects to be found in the New England 
States. When such objects are afforded, objects 
which at once interest and instruct, and which give 
health to the body and tone to the spirits, is it not 
strange that so many seek fashionable resorts, 
where hollow professions, and gold and tinsel, are 
of more consequence than those useful acquire- 
ments which really tend to give dignity and noble- 
ness to existence? But so it is. “God made the 
country, and man made the town,”—so he leaves 
the temple of Nature for one erected by his own 
hands, where he can worship at his own shrine, and 
fritter away the emotions which might become ho- 
ly if his meditations were among more inspiring 
scenes. 

The country has probably never presented a 
more beautiful aspect than during this month of 
August,—the frequent rains having brought the 
whole vegetable kingdom into an unusual activity 
and growth. The foliage of the trees is exceeding- 
ly heavy, while pastures and plains, easily affected 


’| by drought, are clothed with the verdancy of June. 


The grass crop, consequently, is abundant. Haying 
is not finished—everywhere, on the route, I saw 





large quantities of hay in swath, in winrow, and in 
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cock, while hundreds of acres of meadow, and in 
some cases upland, are yet untouched, Wate: often 
stands in liberal depth, where the meadow is usually 
dry at this season, and the “catching rains” frus- 
trate the best calculations of the farmer to secur 
his crop; the haying season has been one of pecu- 
liar anxiety and trial to him, such as he will re- 
member for many a year, 

In the hundreds of fields of corn which I saw, 
but two or three fields looked “ pale and thin,”— 
all the rest giving present promise of a rich har- 
vest. But this must depend, now, upon September 
weather. If frosts are early and severe, they will 
prove fatal to the crops; if not, this grand staple 
of New England will amply reward the husband- 
man for all his care and toil upon it. There was, 
however, a noticeable difference in fields that ap- 
peared well. In some fields the stalks were stout, 
with large and well formed leaves, and the ears set 
rather low down, while in others the stalks and 
leaves were more slender, the ears set higher, and 
the whole hill having less of that robust and vig- 
orous appearance which indicates a large crop. In 
noticing this difference in many fields, and in re- 
flecting upon the probable causes, I came to the 
conclusion that where the ground is well manured, 
and some quickening fertilizer is added to the hill, 
although it may be in minute quantities, the corn 
soon assumes the appearance of the fields first de- 
scribed. The theory is, that the first set of roots 
thrown out is instantly supplied by the ashes, hen 
compost or bone dust applied to the hill, and the 
stems are so abundantly supplied with nourishment 
until the second set of roots begins to traverse for 
food, that they become stocky and strong, and are 
able to set large and well formed ears. But that, 
where the quickening fertilizer is not applied, even 
though the soil be liberally manured, the early 
roots do not quite supply the wants of the plant, 
and it runs up in slender form, throwing out leaves 
for atmospheric aid, and without the energy to set 
the stocky ears of the other. I noticed, too, that 
where the stalks were thick and large the corn 
seemed to be in a more advanced state than in the 
fields with slender stems. If this al] be s0, is it 
not of more importance than has generally been 
supposed, to manure lightly in the hill, even if 
there is a liberal dressing applied broadcast to the 
land ? 

It will gratify our friend and correspondent, 
Henry Poor, of New York, to learn that consid- 
erable attention is paid to the Wheat crop. I 
should think that three out of every four farms, 
over the whole route I passed, had its patch of 
wheat,—say from a fourth to two or three acres. 
I never saw the crop look so well in New England 
before, as it was generally quite free from weeds, 
grasses, cr mixture with other grains; it stood up 
well. was free from rust and weevil, and the ber- 





ries were large and plump. In some instances it 
had lodged, and I found the idea prevailed, that in 
order to prevent this, ashes or lime were necessary. 
Upon an examination of the soil and straw, how- 
ever, I became convinced that there was no lack of 
silex or potash, but rather an excess of manure, 
which had induced an unusually rapid and large 
growth, and that where this had occurred the rains 
had beat it down. -Wheat lands do not require 
heavy manuring like corn, the effect being to push 
the growth of the straw too much, before the head 
and berry is formed, and then it falls to the ground, 
or its tender and succulent state and great amount 
of moisture induces rust. Such, at least, is the 
theory. I have no doubt that the instances of lodg- - 
ing which I saw would not have occurred, had the 
soil received less manure. The spots lodged, I ob- 
served, were on the lower edges of the fields, where 
the wash from upper portions had been received. 
I only mean to convey the idea that wheat lands 
should not be excessively manured, as these lands 
certainly were to which I allude. 

The rye crop had generally been harvested, and 

was good,—but somewhat damaged in securing it. 
I saw but few fields of barley, but it appeared 
well. Losses often occur with this grain by putting 
it upon rather low and loamy soils instead of high 
warm loams, or gravelly loams. 
- Last year at about this period in August, oats 
were scarcely twelve inches high, and I am in- 
formed that the crop in this region was a failure, 
Now they look remarkably well—are stout, and 
with fine well filled heads. Buckwheat is a com- 
mon crop, both for consumption and for plowing 
under as a fertilizer. Of millet I saw but little, 
and that only an inferior crop. Potatoes, above 
ground, never looked better; among the white 
chenangoes, some appearances of rot had been de- 
tected ; some early and hardier kinds were yielding 
abundantly. Apples, though more than last year, 
will not be plenty; of most other fruits, there is 
little of any kind, on the route I travelled. The 
finer varieties of the apple are scarce, and less at- 
tention is paid to this important item of the farm 
than would be supposed among a people who are 
industrious and enterprising, and who are good 
livers. The peach I think would flourish on the 
hills in Dublin and Jaffrey ; but I saw none there; 
will not some of the people make the trial ? 

I think well of the practice which prevails in this 
section, of breaking up sward lands in August: a 
fine coat of grass is turned under, which, with the 
sod, becomes so much decomposed as to be of es- 
sential service to the corn crop put upon it the 
next year. 

But my letter is getting too long. Night rests 
upon the hills. The hoary head of the Old Mon- 
arch of the Mountains is wrapped in gloom,—wea- 
ry travellers have one after another quietly sought 
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their beds, and I also will retire to refresh myself 
for another day’s ramble among the hills and along 
the sweet streams of this delightful region. 
I am very truly yours, Srmon Brown. 
Jozt Novugsz, Esq. 





NEW APPLE PARER. 


It is but a few years since a machine to pare 
and core apples was thought to be quite a wonder, 
in a small way, but recently the patterns have been 
multiplied until there is almost an endless variety. 
The principal object in this, asin all other mahines, 
is simplicity. The one figured below is about as 
simple as anything next to a common knife can be, 
and we are assured does its work quite as well as 


For the New England Farmer. 


WHY? 


Why do so many who go to the “‘West,” become 
sick of the country and return? Because it is a 


' |hard country to live in, where men have to pay for- 


ty per cent. interest on the money they have 
to borrow to pay for their farms. Then, ‘freez- 
ing to death in the winter is not very comfortable ; 
neither do they like to be shook to death in sum- 
mer by the ague; and, when parching with the 
fever, they sigh for a draught from that cool spring 
in their old New England home. 

Why do so many crowd into the cities and large 
towns ? Is it the hoe of speedily gaining wealth P 
Sad disappointment is the lot of many. Dejected 
spirits supervene, and health fails. Does any in- 
quire, what can I do? Come out into the country, 





any other parer. It pares the apple, which may 


our beautiful and healthy New England country, 





then be removed, or by a few more turns of the 
handle may be cored and sliced, and left in the 
condition represented at G. 

The cost of these machines is but trifling, and 
the amount of labor saved considerable. While 
we are spending time and money for mowing ma- 
chines, and other large and costly implements for 
our out-door labor, we ought not to pass over the 
numerous contrivances of trifling cost, which ren- 
der the in-door work easy and pleasant. 

The parer is for sale by Nourse, Mason & Co. 





BLACKING FOR Horse HarnEss.—Melt 4 oun- 
ces of mutton suet with 12 ounces of beeswax, and 
12 ounces of sugar candy. 4 ounces of soft soap dis- 
solved in water, and 2 ounces of indigo, finely pow- 
dered. When melted and well mixed, add half a 
pint of turpentine. Lay it on the harness with a 
sponge, and polish it off with a brush. This black- 
ing is for working harness, which should be cleaned 


Here you can easily earn and enjoy, not only the 
comforts but the luxuries of life. Here, board is 
cheap, laborers are very scarce and wages high ; 
and here, too, is much unoccupied, or half-tilled 
land, for want of men to cultivate it. 

On the line of our railroads in Vermont, are yet 
remaining many good farms for sale—several in 
this vicinity. A large section of the surrcunding 
country naturally centres at the Depot in this 
place. Here, too, is one of the best localities in 
this State for a tannery, with a water power suffi- 
cient to propel a large amount of machinery. A 
good merchant, with some capital and fair business 
talent, would do a large business here. Some city 
merchant, who wishes to retire into the country, 
and still do business, would find this a desirable lo- 
cation. 

The Green Mountain State is becoming quite a 
place of resort for city.people, during the warm 
months of summer. Our little lakes and brooks 
on the mountains abound with trout. From the 
mountain heights are presented enchanting views 
of the winding valleys and thriving villages below, 


and polished up at least once a week when in con-| as they seem nestling in among the eternal hills, 


stant use. 


We have a most splendid view of mountain scene 


The following is a receipt for carriage harness] ry from the top of “White Rocks,” three or four 
blacking :—Take three sticks of black a WaX,/ miles distant from here. Hundreds will visit the 


dissolve them in half a pint of alcohol, an 
apply with a sponge. Lac dissolved in alcohol, 
and colored with lampblack, will answer the same 
urpose, This is a quick dryin~, hard varnish, lia- 
Pie to crack the leather, and should, therefore, be 
put on as seldom as possible.—Prairie Farmer. 





«> The Lowell News says that Mr. J. A. Har- 
wood, of Littleton, recently sold a pair of matched 
black geldings of English and Morgan breed, to H. 
W. Van Vorhis, of Malden, for $1050, 


then| “Rocks” this summer, to pick huckleberries, (which 


grow there in abundance,) enjoy the scenery and 
inhale the purest and most bracing atmosphere 
found on earth. Invalids can find no better. place 
for the improvement of health. A summer resi- 
dence here, amid the mountains, is truly delightful. 
Not Europe, with her Italy of ancient memory, can 
surpass the Green Mountains in grandeur of scene- 
ry, nor furnish the invalid with so pure and bracing 
an atmosphere. No need of going to Europe for 
health, nor to the West for a farm. Come out ip» 
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to the country, where you can breathe. Our pure, 
mountain air will do you good; and our farmers 
will be glad to make your acquaintance. 

Should any gentleman desire information re- 
specting lands, or favorable locations for business, 
I should be happy to answer any inquiry addressed 
to me, at East Wallingford, Vt. , 

A. A. CONSTANTINE. 

East Walling ford, Aug. 8th, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WINTER WHEAT. 


Can you, Gov. Brown, give a New England Far- 
mer devourer any information of the New England 
wheat crop? Oris there no such crop to report 
this season? Has not the spring wheat been a vic- 
tim <o rust? I had supposed if your weather had 
been like curs the past two weeks, your spring 

ains would have eioaed, Now, to. obviate this 

ifficulty, as it regards wheat, let us advise the far- 
mers, one and all, to try their luck with winter, in- 
stead of spring wheat. We will make our reasons 
plain, and we trust, satisfactory. 

First—Winter grain ripens two to three weeks 
earlier than spring grain. 

Second—Its yield is greater. 

Third—Its great safety is maturity, before dog- 
days set in; and there is more leisure in September 
than in May. 

Fourth—Its flouring and delicious properties are 
far superior for all domestic cooking. 

Nothing frets the cook so much as “clammy 
flour ;” nothing mortifies the hostess so much as to 
pass her guest the plate of dark, solid biscuit, which 
are only made palatable with her good, sweet but- 
ter. Such is the real difference in flour, made 
from winter and spring wheat. Nearly all the 
poor, dark flour from the West, is made from 
spring wheat. 

Mr. Farmer, you can afford to raise wheat for a 
dollar a bushel, unless your land is in “city lots.” 
You can get more bushels of wheat than of rye to 
the acre, with the same treatment. How much 
more labor is it to raise wheat than rye? How 
much more is the crop worth when harvested ? 
Make your own figures. Wheat will fill on strong 
land, when rye will make a great show of heads, 
(without brains,) and not a berry be found! So 
on plain lands and rocky knolls, where the sham 
pretence of husbandry appears, (for it costs some- 
thing for labor and -seed,) wheat in these deserts 
is a better crop than rye. I have seen many 
rye fields the past summer that would not yield six 
bushels to the acre. At this rate, bread is expen- 
sive. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you will consent to publish 
this article, I will contract with Mr. Farmer, if he 
owns good corn, potato or grass lands, that he shall 
raise 20 to 30 bushels of wheat to the acre, pro- 
vided he shall follow my directions. 

First—Plow an old mowing field, and the stub- 
ble is a good coating of manure, or a cultivated 
field, and manure it as for any grain crop. 

Second—Soak in salt pickle 12 hours, then rake 
the grain in ashes; skim off all foul seed.* 





* The story in yesterday’s Farmer, of the birds eating the 
weevil, and some found in the berry, will show the benefit of 
salt pickle in killing this insect, which probably is deposited 
in the kernel and thus transported from State to State. 





Third—Sow the first week in September; put 
it in with a cultivator, two to three inches deep if 
possible. It will not then winter-kill under any 
circumstances. Its early start and depth of roots 
will hold it firm against the heavings of frost. 

Fourth—Sow one and a half to two bushels to 


the acre. 
Fifth—Be sure to get it in by the 10th of Sep- 
tember, especially on strong land. 


Sizth—Should it be a dry time, use a heavy rol- 
ler after sowing. 

Seventh—Should chess grass a 
heading out, pass through and p 
creases from year to year. 

Eighth—Sow ona few bushels wood-ashes in 
spring, as it accelerates the growth. 

Follow these directions, and your wheat crop is 
as sure as any other grain crop; and 
that four bushels of wheat is to every family, worth 
as much as a barrel of flour, and far sweeter than 
any flour from the West. 

Mr. French’s interesting letters say they weed 
their wheat in England. Drilling gives this advan- 
tage of weeding, also producing much larger cro 
than we get; yet we can produce as much to the 
acre as they can, by the same care and cultivation. 

New York, Aug. 17th. H. Poor. 


when it is 
it up, as it in- 





REMARKS.— We have, in a letter in another col- 
umn, spoken of the wheat crop as we recently saw 
it in passing through a portion of this State and 
New Hampshire,—but we did not, we believe, state 
that the wheat spoken of was all spring wheat.’ 
Our people do not feel much certainty yet, that 
they can raise winter wheat, though if they follow 
the suggestions of our ardent friend and fellow- 
worker, we cannot doubt but they would succeed 
to their satisfaction. We have seen some pieces of 
winter wheat this season, that were very fine. Try 
a quarter of an acre or more this fall, and let us 
know how you succeed. We have raised twenty 
bushels per acre, on land where orchard trees were 
drawing largely upon the soil. 





HAYCOCKS. 


We occasionally see cloth caps on the cocks of 
hay upon our Jersey farms. But they are not used 
extensively, and yet they save considerable per cent- 
age of the value of the crop merely by preserving 
it from the effects of dew. Their utility is of course 
more apparent in case of a shower before the al- 
most dried hay can be transported to the barn. 
Their expense will be less, we believe, than the loss 
which would be otherwise sustained from dew and 
rain. 

It seems to us that farmers are behind hand in 
the old arithmetical rules of Mensuration. The 
common practice seems to be to pile up the partly 
dried hay in diminutive cocks, in the apparent ex- 
pectation, that it will be thereby protected from 
wet to as great a degree as pape forgetting 
that according to the principles of Mensuration al- 
luded to, small cocks present a greater surface to 
be injured than large ones. These little bunches 
of hay cannot be surely at all similar in size to, 
those of our grandfathers, as described in that no- 
ble and instructive volume, entitled “Mother 
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Goose’s Melodies.” We know from that distin- 
guished authority that 


“Little Bo Peep 
Was under the hay-cock fast asleep ;”” 


which is a feat he never could perform in these 
days of degenerate cocks, which are wholly incom- 
petent to cover anything bigger than a baker’s loaf, 
which is getting to be the least among terrestial ob- 
jects, unless it isa mustard-seed. It stands to rea- 
son, and we should suppose would stand to the 
reason of farmers, that the larger the cock, the 
more complete the protection from wet,—the stack 
being in this respect preferable to the cock, the 
cock to the winrow, the winrow to the swarth. We 
therefore suggest to farmers, that the practice of 
raking up their hay into such small parcels should 
be altogether reformed, and large ones substituted. 
This greater labor, and it will not be much increas- 
ed, will be followed by a large reward in the aug- 
mented value of the hay-cock. Many may object 
to caps, but few, it “oe rs us, can make any ra- 
tional opposition to the foregoing suggestion.— 
Newark Sentinel. i 





For the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
BY H. F. FRENCH. 

My FRIEND Brown :—I begin to have some char- 
ity for people who write books of travels. There 
are so many things that I know must interest my 
friends at home, that it is very difficult to select 
from the multitude, or, rather, very difficult to de- 
cide to omit forever some notice of them all. I be- 
lieve my sketches have not been renewed since 1 
left Suffolk county. 

After the cattle show of which I gave some ac- 
count, I made a visit to Butley Abbey, the resi- 
dence of Thomas Crisp, Esq., one of the most not- 


ty or thirty thousand acres, which has been in the’ 
family a thousand years, or, at least, from the time 
of William the Conqueror. This proprietor usu- 
ally gives no personal attention to his estates, so 
far as: the rents are concerned, but entrusts all 
such affairs to a steward, who makes his bargains 
with the tenants, and the Lord of the domain 
sometimes does not even visit a farm ina gen- 
eration; the tenant occupies at a fixed rent, 
which he pays half-yearly in cash, and although 
neither party is bound for more than the year, the 
tenant often occupies for his lifetime, and his son 
takes the farm at his decease. Landlords are wil- 
ling to give long leases, but tenants seem to prefer 
the yearly system, so far as I have observed. 

The tenant farmer seems to go on and make 
permanent improvements, often at great expense, 
and lays out his work as if he owned the fee sim- 
ple, and on the whole, homes are far moré perma- 
nent in this land of mere tenants, than in our land 
of fee simple owners with migratory habits. Still, I 
am not quite satisfied with this precarious tenure, 
and shall have more to say of its effect on the char- 
acter of the people, when my observations are com- 
pleted in the country. The farmer pays a rent, say 
of five dollars per acre, annually, for his land, and 
conducts his operations in his own way, provided 
he does not cut down any trees, or plow up any 
pasture land, or mowing land, or disturb the game, 
such as hares and partridges and pheasants, which 
go wnere they please, aud do as much damage as 
they like, unmolested. A “keeper,” that is a game- 
keeper, lives on the estate, whose business it is to 
protect the game, and catch the poachers who 
presume to touch these animals, which are held as 
sacred as the geese in Rome’s capitol. The Game 


ed breeders of Short-horn cattle, of swine, and of} Laws are, and have ever been, a fruitful occasion of 


Suffolk cart horses, in that part of England. He is 


crime and suffering, and always will be, till human 


the gentleman who has furnished Mr. Stickney, of|nature is thoroughly changed. I have noted the 


Massachusetts, some, if not all, of his white Suf- 
folk pigs, which are now so popular in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Crisp took the trouble to send a mes- 
senger twenty miles to renew an invitation to me 
to pay him a visit, having met me at the Suffolk 


subject for a more careful consideration in future. 
On every estate where I have been, I have noticed 
with a feeling of indignation, the ravages of these 
useless animals, called game, in fields of the finest 
wheat, while neither farmer nor laborer dares even 


Exhibition. I spent several days beneath his hospi-|drive them away, on penalty of his lord’s dis- 
table roof, and gave his stock of animals a pretty| pleasure, and the loss of his lease next year. I will 
thorough examination. He farms about three|say, however, here, that properly viewed, this waste 

thousand acres of land, and has hundreds of cattle|of human food is not the loss of the farmer, but 
and horses, and thousands of sheep. Perhaps ajof the landlord, because land not subject to the 
ride round the farm, for it is quite too large to| preservation of game is, for that reason, leased at @ 
walk over, may give an idea of a large farmer’s af-| higher rent. 


fairs in that part of England. Mr. Crisp is, like 


Mr. Crisp’s swine are of two distinct breeds; 


most farmers, a tenant, and not the owner of the|the blacks, which are the color of total darkness, 
land he occupies, These tenancies, usually, I find,|and the whites of the same breed as those known 
are not by a written lease, but by a sort of under-|as Suffolks in New England. Iam very much ata 
standing, not quite definite enough for my taste,|loss which of them to prefer. Mr. Crisp’s prefer- 
regulated much by the customs of the particular|ence seems to be for the black, but he says he has 
estate. A large proprietor, usually Lord Some-|never had an order for one of that color, from 





body, or the Duke of Something, owns some twen-|America, He pas taken for them a great many 


. 
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premiums, and his reputation as a breeder stands 
so high, that I have no hesitation in assuring my 
friends at home, that they. are safe to rely on his 
judgment and honor, in any orders they may de- 
sire to give for dny stock from that part of Eng- 
land. In Mr. Crisp’s farm-yard, I saw an original 
of the farm-yards in which Landseer and Herring, 
and other painters of animals, so much delight.— 
Around, in some order, though with no great reg- 
larity, are huge stacks of wheat and barley and hay 
and straw, as large ‘as goodly-sized barns, all neat- 
ly thatched and trimmed. There are no large 
barns for grain and hay in the South of England, 
as with us, but those products which we so care- 
fully protect with buildings, are never housed. I 
have discussed the topic a good deal with the far- 
mers here, and they have reasons for their course, 
some of which I cannot venture to answer. They 
say that they cannot afford the expense of barns, 
and that if they could, hay would heat and burn 
up by spontaneous combustion, if put into them. 
The climate here is much more moist than ours, 
and the weather much more mild, and, I think, 
the storms are not so violent. Hay does not dry 
so readily, nor injure so much in the stack, as with 
us, and on the whole, if English farmers like their 
own mode best, we will find no fault with their 
judgment; but Iam sure it would be poor econ- 
omy for New Englanders to follow their example 
in this particular. The low price of labor and the 
high price of building materials in England, make 
in favor of stacks and against barns. 

But I make no progress in my sketch of an Eng- 
lish farmyard. There isa donkey, quietly medi- 
tating upon the better condition of half a dozen 
fat cart horses, that are standing up to their knees 
in straw, eating rye-grass and clover from the 
rack, and there are a dozen black pigs of two 
months, with their maternal relative rooting about 
under the very feet of the horses. Flocks of ducks 
are waddling round in the same yard, and hens and 
chickens mix into the scene in crowds. A big dog 
is chained near the gate, and asmaller one is bark- 
ing at any stranger who approaches. Under the 
long, tile-roofed shed, a dozen carts keep company 
with as many long handled, long nosed, long beamed 
plows. 

A steam engine is puffing away quietly, but busi- 
ly, with a threshing machine. Two or three men 
are passing up the sheaves from the rick, and two 
women on top of the thresher receive it, and untie 
the bands, while two more men are pitching the 
straw on to a new stack about as large and high 
as a forty foot barn, while on top of this same 
stack, a boy is mounted on a cart horse of nearly 
a ton’s weight, riding constantly about to tread 
down the straw. The horse and rider remind you 
of an equestrian statue on a very large pedestal, 
and as the horse is gradually rising higher and 


higher, you wonder how he is ever to get down 
again, seeing that the stack is perpendicular on ev- 
ery side, and fifteen feet high already. Everywhere 
is straw a foot thick,about the yards, in the stables, 
in the cow stalls, the great object seeming to be, 
to tread it down for manure. 

I saw at Butley Abbey a flock of South Down 
rams, about one hundred and twenty in number, 
raised for sale. They are sold, when of good qual- 
ity, at from one to two hundred dollars each, and 
the breeding of them for sale among the farmers 
is regarded as a matter of great importance, and 
there is great competition in the business. We 
have much to learn of England about sheep man- 
agement, but the subject requires a more careful 
treatment than can be given it, in a hasty article. 
On the same estate, I saw some of the finest Short- 
horns that I have ever seen, and these Mr. Crisp 
also breeds for sale. We went down to the tide- 
water, which bounds one side of the farm, and ex- 
amined the embankment against the sea. The 
embankment extends about twenty-two miles, and 
the “marshes,” as the drained lands are called, are 
some of the most valuable wheat fields I have ever 
seen. I have since examined the “Lincolnshire 
fens,” and the mode of drainage by immense steam 
engines, as well as large tracts reclaimed from the 
sea elsewhere, and I feel safe in saying that the 
heaviest crops of wheat I have seen in England 
are upon these fens and marshes. They require a 
peculiar treatment anda different rotation from 
the uplands, but the whole subject is well under- 
stood, and may be studied with advantage by all 
of us who live on the banks of rivers or on the 
coast of the Atlantic. 

Upon one part of the estate, we came upon deep 
pits, in which men were working in water, with 
sieves, very industriously washing out, and careful- 
ly preserving what looked at first like small, water- 
washed stones. The pits were about ten or twelve 
feet deep; and the treasure lies in irregular strata 
and in pockets, mixed with fine sand. These stones 
are called Corprolites, and are thought to be petri- 
factions of the excrement of birds, at least so say 
the men who are getting them out. They are 
worth about ten dollars per ton, at the side of the 
pit, and are taken away and ground and sold as 
manure for the farms. I have taken a small bag 
of them to show to the curious, who like myself 
have not chanced to see them... 

At another part, we found. brick and tile works, 
where all the operations of making, setting and 
burning drain tiles were going on. This is a sub- 
ject which has specially occupied my attention, 
and I have seen the various machines in operation 
in several places, and have narrowly watched the 
methods of laying out the drains, and laying the 
tiles. Iam more and more impressed with the 





importance of the subject to us, at home, Much, 
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perhaps most of our New England soil, requires 
no draining, but much of our most valuable land, 
I am satisfied, would be doubled in value, at small 
expense, by draining with tiles, when we have them 
at a fair price, and know how to use them. 

I have not space now to speak particularly of 
the fine crops of wheat, and especially of mangolds, 
nor of the turnips which were fast coming up, nor 
of the plowing with those queer, old plows, straight 
furrows for half a mile, such as I never saw in 
America. We have many talks about plows, but 
they have one strong argument in favor of their 
heavy, ungainly implement. Their work is done 
far better than ours, and it is either because they 
have better plows or hold them better, and our 
farmers and plow-makers may settle that question 
as they can. I have seen a man, in England, with 
a yoke of oxen harnessed in collars, like horses, 
with blinders on and bits in their mouths, guiding 
them with reins, and holding the plow himself, 
striking out lands eighty rods long with no stakes, 
except at the ends, absolutely straight, so that I 
could not see an inch variation in the distance. It 
is acommon operation here, to plow land into ridges 
for mangolds, drill four rows at atime with a horse 
drill, and when the crop is up, to horse hoe four 
rows at once. Any person who will consider this 
statement, will perceive that all the operations 
must be accurate to admit of this treatment. I 
think bad plowing is one of our national sins. 
Excuse my abruptness, but my half ounce of pa- 
per is covered, and so farewell. 


Yours, &c., H. F. F. 





For the New England Farmer. 


APPLE TREE BORER. 


Mr. Eprror :—As I have had a number of small 
trees to take care of, in a location where the borers 
are very troublesome, and have the luck to keep 
my trees in good shape, I thought perhaps it might 
be of use to some one to know how I doit. In 
the first place, one wants to know where to find the 
eggs, which are always laid in the fresh bark; and 
no wash will destroy the eggs or borer, the eggs 
being laid in and under the fresh bark close to the 
ground, often in the roots, where they are not cov- 
ered with earth. The place where the eggs are 
laid can easily be seen. The borers generally make 
a hole about the size of a common pin, and loosen 
the bark nearly a quarter of an inch, and slip in the 
eggs, one in a place. Sometimes the growth of the 
tree makes a crack in the bark, which makes a nice 
place, but they always loosen the bark and slip the 
egg under. To take them out, I always take the 
point of a sharp knife. I have taken out hundreds 
of eggs and borers, every year for a number of years, 
and without damaging a tree as much as one borer 
would, to let him remain in the tree. 

I have taken from twelve to fifteen eggs and bor- 
ers, a number of times, from one tree, not over 
three inches through, and in one year from that 
time, every wound healed over. Trees ought to be 


tember, as the eggs are laid from June to the mid- 
dle of September. When the borer is first hatched 
you may often see a drop of juice on the tree, and 
the first dust to be seen is worked out at the hole 
where the egg was put in. I always find the eggs 
laid where, when hatched, the young borer has the 
juice of the tree to feed on. e thriftier the tree 
the more borers. L. ¢. 
July 20, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
INFLUENCES OF FARMING. 


Most men, at the present day, are too apt to con- 
sider wealth the principal object of life, and the 
surest means of affording happiness. In their eager 
and blind pursuit of it, they overlook many things, 
which, in the end, would prove more valuable. An 
occupation, provided it be sufficiently lucrative, is 
to them worthy of attention, let its influences up- 
on themselves and others be what they may. Farm- 
ing is an occupation in which wealth cannot be 
speedily amassed ; if at all, it must be by patient 
and well-directed toil; hence, unfavorably con- 
sidered by these. Others still, less mindful of 
wealth, but with new-fashioned ideas of gentility 
and independence, disdaining to soil their hands by 
honest toil as a farmer, spend their lives in minis- 
tering to their own vanity. Such persons are mere 
butterflies in existence, with dwarf moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Each of these classes rejects farming for the above 
stated reasons. Let us consider some of the bene- 
ficial effects resulting from it, and which they over- 
look, upon the physical, moral, and intellectual 
character, and see if they will not exceed in com- 
parison the vain bauble of wealth, or delicate hands 
ard studied blandishments. 

It is an uncontested fact that farmers, as a class, 
enjoy better health, and attain to a greater age, 
than any other. The reasons of this are obvious. 
They follow the occupation of nature; and the 
nearer nature is followed, the nearer right. They 
breathe the pure airof heaven, And their manual 
labor, calling as it does, into equal exercise the dif- 
ferent parts of their physical organization, with only 
a moderate action of the brain, is well adapted to 
promote the healthy expansion of each. 

Then, considered in a moral view, farmers enjoy 
superior advantages. Instead of being engaged in 
business where their success mainly depends on 
shrewdness, cunning and deception, thus leading 
them to appropriate the honor of their success to 
themselves alone, they receive their subsistence 
from the hand of Heaven. Away from corroding 
cares and base temptations, the beauties of nature 
with which they are surrounded exert upon them 
a harmonizing influence. 

In intelligence, sound judgment and general in- 
formation, farmers are not, or need not be, sur- 
passed. For their abundance of leisure time, with 
an easy access to reading matter, affords rare facil- 
ities for mental culture, which business men have 
not the opportunity to enjoy, or, perhaps, taste to 
appreciate. Considering these advantages, superi- 
or, as all must acknowledge, why need farmers’ 
sons be ashamed of the calling? Rather let them 
devote to it their energies, and it will soon obtain 





attended to once in July and again the last of Sep- 


the place in the estimation of mankind it once oc- 
cupied. L. H, SHERMAN. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
ESSEX COUNTY STOCK. 


Mr. Brown :—I have just returned from a visit 
to the barn-yard of my neighbor, P. L. Osborn, 
who has some stock “fit to see.” One cow, about 
13 years old, of the Galloway or no horn class, the 
same that was presente l to Capt. Forbes, when he 
went in the Jamestown, to carry relief to famishing 
Treland. She has a calf, sired by Mr. Rogers’ su- 


‘perior Jersey bull—the calf is a male, bright, 


straight, and complete in form—now only three 
days old. This cow has a bag larger than I ever 
saw before on a cow; her milk is said to be of first- 
rate quality. The day before she dropped her calf, 
to relieve the cow, Mr. Osborn took away four gal- 
lons of milk, at one time. 

My principal object in taking pen in hand, was 
to notice his beautiful cow, that came of the Hunt- 
ington cow, now owned by Mr. Fay, which was 
purchased at $150—and a good bargain to the pur- 
chaser. I have before noticed this animal, under 
the head of “A good Cow may have a good Calf.” 
Her product since she had her first calf, in July, 
1856, has been as followe—as I now copy from the 
original minutes taken by Mr. Osborn each week, 
on an average :— 

+ She calved July 11, 1856. 





July 14.....00006 +13 quarts. | 1857—Jan. 5....... 104 quarts 
UT.cccoes. cove 4a « Jan. 12. .sceccceees lo «“ 
Bl. ccccccccees 163“ WD. cccccccoccee oR 
eceseesccees ws Woecccccccceed? 
2B. cccccccsces 16 CO Feb. S.ccccccccces 10, “ 
AUg. Seevcecccccee 153“ Diccccccccece 104 “ 
eevcecevcces 123“ Weeecceccseeel® 
1B. cecccdccoes 12, *“ Weeccccccceses 9% 
ececcccccoce 12,“ Moh. 2.cccrcccseeel0 
Sept. 1...ccccccces lly “ Docccccccccses » 
ecccccececes i & W.cccccccccces® 
15. .ccccccvces iz 6 2B. rcvccccccecs 8, “ 
BB. cccccccccce 114 “ BO. cccccccccces 84“ 
2D. cccccccccee 13 «6 April 6.....c.cceees gS « 
Oct. B.ccccccccece 1lg “ 1B. cccccceccces 8 “ 
IB. cccccccasce le 20. we-ccccccecs s « 
20. cccccccces 11g * 27. ccccccccces 8, “ 
BT. ccccccccece 123“ May 4ucccscccccees gs « 
Nov. 8..cccccccces Ss Tl. ccccccccccee “ 
lO. ccccccccece 124“ 18. .ccccccccees of os 
TT. ccccccccecs 14 “ Wcccccccccce ua 
Zh cccrocccere 12, * Tune 1....cccceees 105“ 
Dee. Liccccccccces ae B.ccccccccces 10, * 
BS. ccccccccces li « 16. ccccccccces - * 
1B. ccccccccce in «& 9B... cccccccces lo *“ 
22. .cccccccces 14 * 2D. ccccvccccce s « 
WD. wcccccccces 10, “ Taly 6...cceccccees 7 © 
18. .ccccccccess 6, 


when we ceased milking her, as she is expected 

soon to have another calf, the same having been 

sired by Mr. Ayer’s Ayrshire bull—averaging be- 

tween 10 and 11 quarts per day, through the entire 
ear, of milk of superior quality for the making of 
utter. 

There may be heifers better than this, but I 
have not seen them. She is a genuine native of 
medium size, fine horns and eye, in many respects 
resembling the Oakes cow. J. W. P. 

South Danvers, July 24,1857. 





LANGSTROTH ON THE Honey Beze.—Sazton & 
Co., Agricultural Booksellers, i'. Y. A new edi- 
tion, 534 pages, revised and illustrated with up- 
wards of 50 beautiful engravings. We have be- 
fore spoken of this excellent work, but find pleas- 
ure in again calling the attention of the reader to 
it. Itis not a book of mere description, but a 
methodical, learned, and ingenious treatise on the 


subject it discusses; a book to be studied with in- 
creased interest and profit. Most young persons 
who possess any taste for rural subjects would find 
in this work a source of pleasure which they might 
seek in vain in a thousand novels. A careful peru- 
sal of its pages cannot fail to touch the heart and 
increase our sentiments of admiration for the works 
of a Master Hand. It shows that the wonderful is 
not alone in objects of great magnitude, as wide- 
spread seas, impending mountains or polar regions, 
or the beautiful in things at once visible to the eye. 
Virgil, and Shakspeare, and a hundred other writ- 
ers, have written of the bee in terms that show how 
much they thought of 
“Creatures, that by a rule in Nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom.’® 

We commend this book as a source of profit, as 
a work of taste and feeling, and as a partial ex- 
position of the wonders of insect life, that constant- 
ly surround us. 

For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington 
Street, Boston, Saxton & Co., 40 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., and at this office. ; 





For the New pare Farmer. 
WHY GRAIN SHOULD BE GROUND. 


The inquiry in the ps aper of June 20, headed 
“A Quere for Dr. Alcott,” I did not see, till within 
a day or two. What I may have said on the sub- 
ject which led to the inquiry of your correspon- 
dent, I do not now recollect, and I have no time to 
recur to files. My views are the following, and are 
doubtless sustained by chemistry and physiology. 

In the use of grains of every kind, nature intend- 
ed we should use it whole meal. Then, in order to 
perfect health, it should be ground very finely in 
some way, either by the teeth or by substitutes for 
the same. As most people, either from habit and 
indolence, or from having defective teeth, will nev- 
er grind it perfectly in nature’s own mill, art usu- 
ally comes to our aid, and first comminutes to 
grain and then brings it back into larger grains, so 
to call them, which can be better masticated and 
insalivated, especially by those who are indolent or 
have bad teeth, than the grain in a normal state. 
But if ground at all, it should be ground finely, 
since perfect fineness, in some way, is believed to 
be indispensable to the most healthy digestion. 

Your querist will therefore see that there is no 
known valid objection to using his own. mill to 

rind with, if he chooses. Whether there is any 
oss, (except of the time used up,) in changing the 
small grains into what I have called larger ones— 
i. e., into their unleavened cakes—remains, as I 
suppose to be determined. There ma or may not 
be a loss of gustatory enjoyment; though where 
there is, mnch depends on habit. The Schlemmerites 
of Great Britain, who, for some quarter of a centu- 
ry past, have abjured cookery entirely, profess to 
have been gainers thereby, in mere animal enjoy- 
ment, as well®as in health. I am no Schlemmerite, 
however. I believe in cookery; but not in all our 
modern forms which are adopted, nor in the cook- 
ery of everything we eat. Our nature may doubt- 





less be advanced by the resources of art; but not 
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in all that is tolerated in our fashionable system, if 
it deserve the name of system, of cookery. If there 
be anything that forthe sake of gustatory enjoy- 
ment, or for that of still higher happiness, demands 
the plowshare of reform, it is our modern cookery. 

Of one thing, at any rate, your correspondent 
may be unhesitatingly apprised, with regard to 
bread-making. In no possible case should any far- 
inaceous substance be changed by fermentation.— 
The only legitimate cookery of meal is that which 
I have above alluded to, viz., by making. it into 
what might be called oricular bread, or what is 
usually called unleavened cakes. 

Auburndale, July, 1857. W. A. ALcorrt. 

Norte.—If I have studiéd brevity too much in 
the foregoing, your numerous readers will find it 
out. If you should not complain, and the public 
sentiment should demand it, it would give me a 
pleasure to expand thoughts a little more, and thus 
seem less dogmatic, as well as more intelligible. 
No subject is of more importance than that of 
manufacturing and circulating pure human blood ; 
whereas all now manufactured is believed to be 
more or less imperfect. 





WORK-SHOPS AND STORMY DAYS. 


Every farmer who has boys should provide them 
awork-shop. It may bea building erected on pur- 
se, or else partitioned. off from the carriage- 
ouse, corn-house, or other out-building. Let it be 
neatly made, and not unpleasantly situated, for it 
should be attractive and not repulsive to those for 
whom it is intended. It should be tight, and fur- 
nished with a small stove, so as to be comfortable in 
winter. It should be provided with a work-bench 
and vice, a shaving-horse for using the drawing- 
knife, and perhaps a small foot-lathe. The two 
latter are convenient but not essential. The tools 
should be two or three planes, augers of different 
sizes, a few chisels, a brace-bit, drawing-knife, saw 
and hammer. A small part of these will answer, 
and others may bé added—the cost of the tools 
varying from five to twenty-five dollars. 
Such a work-shop will afford several important 
alivantages. The greatest is the assistance it will 
render the cause of practical education. The best 
inheritance any man can leave his children, is, not 
wealth to support them, but the ability to help and 
take care of themselves. A young man, whose nat- 
ural ingenuity is so developed by practice that he 
can at any moment repair a rake, adjust a scythe, 
fit in a new hoe-handle, set a clock in running or- 
der, saw a broken harness, make a door-latch fast- 
en easily, set a gate in good swinging condition, 
sharpen a pen-knife, give edge to a pair of scissors, 
mend an umbrella, repair a cistern-pump, white- 
wash a ceiling, paper a room, stop a leaky roof, 
make a bee-hive, bottom a chair, and black his own 
boots, wil! pass through the world more comforta- 
bly to himself, and profitably to those around him, 


send ;” and these sayings apply with especial ap- 
propriateness to such as have those jobs to perform, 
commonly known as “odds and ends.” 

Another important advantage afforded by such a 
work-shop is its moral influence in furnishing pleas- 
ant employment to boys during rainy or stormy 
weather or other leisure hours, and lessening the 
temptation to frequent taverns, and to attend places 
of diversion—often leading to the most pernicious 
habits, 

Another, is the actual saving of expense to the 
farmer, in having around him ingenious boys, who 
will repair immediately any broken article, and 
save the cost of carrying it to the neighboring vil- 
lage, and the delay and inconvenience, often much 
greater, of waiting till it is mended. They will be 
able alsc to manufacture the simple wooden imple- 
ments required for farm use. 

To keep every part of a farm and premises in the 
best and neatest order, cannot be accomplished un- 
less the owner or his sons are of ready and active 
hands. Those who depend on hired men to per- 
form the innumerable little services which this con- 
dition of a farm requires, will find that these ser- 
vices must be connected with an amount of con- 
stant observation and thought which cannot be se- 
cured by simply paying wages. It is therefore es- 
sential to educate the young managers to use their 
own hands, and become habituated to hand-work 
and thinking together; and the various operations 
connected with the work-shop will be found a most 
important auxiliary in accomplishing this very de- 
sirable result.—Country Gentleman. 





THANK GOD FOR ALL. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Beside yon oak a rustic roof appears, 
A cottage garden leads unto the door, 
A few wild plants the lowly casement cheers,” 
And all around looks neat though all is poor. 
There Philip dwells and takes a neighbor’s part, 
Though little be the means his help to test ; 
Yet still, though poor, he says, with grateful heart, 
?Tis well to labor—and that God knows best! 


The hare flits by him with her dewy feet, 
As blith of heart he quits his cottage gate ; 
The golden village lane with dawn is sweet, 
And Philip feels cont nt, though low his state ; 
For Jabor unto him can joy impart, 
*Tis independence to his honest breast ; 
And still, though poor, he says with greatful heart, 
*Tis well to labor,—and that God knows best! 


His wife beside the door waits his return, 
His children’s voices meet him half the way, 
And while the sun within the west doth burn, 
And bird and brook sing sweet the close of day, 
Phiiip forgets his toil, his chair to find, 
By little arms and little lips carest ; 
And gazing round, exclaims with grateful mind, 
Thank God for all,—thank God, who knoweth best! 





BARLEY BreAD.—The Maine Farmer commends 


and be far more worthy of the hand of the finest) the use of barley for bread, and speaks of receiving 


young woman in the country, than the idle and 


from Aroostook county a specimen of flour from 


sluggish pretended gentleman, with pockets full of| grain cut August 3d. The Maine farmers acknowl- 


cash earned by his father, and who is obliged to 
send for a mechanic for all these things, which he 
is too helpless to perform himself. Dr. Franklin 


edge early barley bread, taken hot, to be a real lux- 
ury, and especially so as it comes at a season when 
the meal and flour chest is low, and Genesee rather 


said, “if you want a good servant, serve yourself;”| high. The average yield of barley on new land is 





and, “if you wish your business done, go ; if not, 


larger than wheat. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 


Messrs. Epitors :—Since I have been in my 
declining years, my mind frequently reverts to the 
childhood, and among 


occurrences of my ear. 
other things, the remiM™fiscence of the returning 
soldiers from the war of the revolution, in 1783. 
It so happened that almost all the young men, in 
our sir rhood were engaged in that struggle for 
independence, and when returned, a more jolly set 


of fellows were not easily found; all sorts of con- 


duct, but strict morality, was displayed by them; 
fighting, fiddling, dancing, and not a very small 


antity of startling profanity was the order of 


u 

the day with them, among other matters. Several 
of them were “Continentals,” who “enlisted during 
the war ;” the name of one of these was Eliphalet 
Manning, extensively known in the vicinity as Life 
Manning, or the “old soldier.” 

The old soldier, by the way, owned a small farm, 
but being so long accustomed to a soldier’s life, 
among lively, brave fellows like himself, he never 
felt contented to work on his own land alone, and 


being a near neighbor to my father, who owned a 


large farm, spent part of his time in his employ. 
As time progressed, and I grew in stature and am- 


bition to wield the hoe and other farm implements, 


the old soldier became my familiar companion in 


the field of corn, instead of the field of battle, 


where I wanted no inducement to exert my une- 
qual strength, when the old soldier was present 
with his hoe, but to hear him narrate his exploits 
in battles with the “regulars,” fighting the Indians 
and looking out for something to eat. I must con- 
fess that his narratives were a greater inducement 
to my exertion than the consi 
ing the corn. I unconsciously kept up with the 
old soldier in hoeing my row, without apparent fa- 


tigue, to hear him relate hig many adventures and 
escapes; with me like Jacob waiting for Rachel, 


the time did not seem long, but passed away swift- 


ly while hoeing over a ten acre field with the old 


soldier for a companion. 


A PART OF THE OLD SOLDIER’S STORY. 


“Early in the morning, on the 19th of April, 
1775, an alarm was spread over the town that 


the British were marching to Concord to de- 
stroy some military stores. I seized my gun, and 


with your father, who was captain then, Mr. Ben. 


Burtt, and some others, made for Concord, where 
we arrived soon enough to let them smell some of 
our gunpowder, and feel the tickling of some of 
We were not organ- 
ized into companies, but every man did.that which 
I being young, on- 
ly 18 years old, without much experience in war 
matters, ran in advance of the regulars on the re- 
treat, and jumped over the wall and hid behind a 
bunch of barberry bushes, and when the red coats 
came along I let them have the benefit of the con- 


our bullets among their ribs. 


seemed right in his own eyes. 


tents of “old fowler,” which laid some of them 


sprawling. Seeing the smoke of my gun, the Brit- 
ishers fired a whole volley at the bunch of barberry 
bushes with no other harm than to cut off the 
loop button which held one side of my hat cocked 
up; then. they made chase to take me prisoner, 


and I laid one more of them to sleep and got away. 
Aftcr the fight at Concord, I enlisted into Col. 


Prescott’s regiment to besiege Boston, and on the 


| sen oll of benefit- 


night of the 16th of June, all hands of us com- 
menced throwing upa breastwork to stop the Brit- 
ish bullets, but before long we were discovered, 
and the British men-of-war began to let off their 
round iron at us, but we kept digging till they 
landed, and our commander told us not to waste 
any powder upon them till we could see the white 
of their eyes. At last the word was given and 
our old rusty guns did a killing business till they 
retreated, reinforced, and come up again, and 
we gave them any kind of reception but a cold 
one; and such a scolding and swearing at the sol- 
diers for retreating was quite refreshing to us, and 
gave us courage to renew the combat ‘the third 
time, when to our sorrow the last charge of pow- 
der had sent its bullet with good execution at the 
red coats, and the only alternative left us was to 
give them the butts of our guns and cobble-stones 
for a condiment to go with our spent gunpowder. 
The British were so hard upon us that pebbles and 
empty guns did not answer the purpose, and we 
had to retreat.” 

From the blockade of Boston, the old soldier 
joined the northern army, and was present at the 
battles of Bennington, Saratoga and the surrender 
of Burgoyne, and from thence was transferred to 
Gen. Washington’s army, and was with him at 
Valley Forge, during that memorable winter of 
suffering. To recount his hairbreadth escapes, and 
how he suffered for the want of food, and how he 
gained a supply, and how he marched barefooted 
over frozen ground, with many other interesting 
incidents, must be omitted for the want of room 
in one paper, and only some of the most promi- 
nent ones, with a few anecdotes which occur to my 
mind after so long a period, will be narrated. 

The old soldier said, “to get something to eat as 
well as to fight, was quite an object in those days, 
and we were not very conscientious about the 
means we took to keep from starving; scruples 
were out of the question, where there was a chance 
to get a bite without exposing our backs to the 
cat-of-nine-tails. One day I spied a Dutch tory 
woman baking some pies out doors in an oven set 
on poles, something like our hay poles to lug hay 
out of swamp holes; I gave Tom Stickney the 
wink, he took the hint, and just,at dark the oven, 
pies and all, were missing. ‘The captain and other 
officers had the first share, and when complaint 
was made nobody knew anything who the rogues 
were.” ‘I'he old soldier said, “there, I despise steal- 
ing as much as any man can, but hunger will break 
through a stone wall. It was my lot to be one of 
the party commanded by Gen. Sullivan to invade 
the Indian country, to get revenge for the depre- 
dations committed by the Indians at Wyoming 
and other places; it makes my blood run cold to 
think how we killed and slaughtered everything in 
our way; all, men, women and children, as well as 
fields of corn, were doomed to destruction. Our 
Lieutenant took a tory prisoner, who plead for 
quarters ; he was painted up in imitation o. an In- 
dian; he told the prisoner he could not spend time 
to quarter him but would halve him, afd let him 

o, and drew his sword and cut off his head ata 
blow.” The cld soldier was in 13 pitched battles, 
beside skirmishes; one of the last was at York- 
town, at the capture of Cornwallis; he said that 
“the thunder of the cannon was without cessation 
night or day, and that there were two redoubts 
which annoyed them very much by their bombs, 
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and it was decided to silence them ; Gen. Lafayette 
was appointed to the command of a party to storm 
one of the redoubts, and was left to pick his own 
men to do the work. I was one of the picked men 
to face the cannon; we marched up without firing 
a shot, and stormed the redoubt and took all pris- 
oners by the point of the bayonet that were not 
killed.” The old soldier spoke in the most favor- 
able terms of Gen. Lafayette, whom he esteemed 
beyond measure. 

In the summer of 1824, Gen. Lafayette arrived 
at Boston to visit his old friends; there was a great 
concourse of: people there, and many old soldiers 
among others went to see the “Marquis.” Man- 
ning said he went up toward him, and the general 
knew him instantly, and shook hands with him, af- 
ter an absence of more than forty years. 

Mr. Editor, there is not much agricultural lore 
in the old soldier's -narrative, but it may amuse 
some of your readers to see his story, and likewise, 
it reminds us of the miseries and “abominations of 
desolation,” as well as the sufferings which are in- 
cident to all wars. Sitas Brown. 

N. Wilmington, July, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SHOW YOUR NEW TOOLS! 


Mr. Eprror :—Should not the dealers and us- 
ers of any improved farming pos Sage take more 
pains to exhibit the same in public, and thereby in- 
struct “the rest of mankind” in the best ways of 
doing things? In: this vicinity half our farmers 
never saw a subsoil plow or a mowing-machine, 
and but few are familiar with the horse-hoe ; 80, too, 
with corn-huskers, hand-corn-planters, the “Ged- 
des harrow,” and many other valuable implements. 
. These things are, to be sure, at our cattle shows, 
piled up in some corner, but the careful attention 
of visitors is seldom given to them. Is it not, there- 
fore, very desirable that every owner of anything 
of the kind, not universally known, should improve 
every opportunity for placing it before the eyes of 
the public? 

A fine occasion for setting any new invention be- 
fore this community is about to be given. On Sep- 
tember 10th, the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association 
will open in this city its second great exhibition. 
* The first, which was held in 1851, had articles 
from 1500 contributors, and during the 29 days it 
continued, was visited by above 35,000 people from 
all parts of New England. 

he new fair is intended to excel the former. 
Four fine halls are to be connected by bridges over 
the streets, and to these will be added three large 
rooms, with free steam power for operating the ma- 
chinery on exhibition ; two-thirds of an acre of floor- 
ing is thus provided, and it will beneeded. Eve 
kind of invention and production, mechanical, sci- 
entific, agricultural, artistic and domestic, will have 
an appropriate place; and liberal premiums in the 
form of gold, silver or bronze medals and beautiful 
diplomas will. be given to the most meritorious, 
The Superintendent, (Jonn W. Smiru, Esq.,) is 
taking great pains to make the exhibition complete 
in all its parts, and superior to anything ever seen 
in New England out of Boston. 

This will give a grand chance for exhibiting eith- 
er agricultural tools or productions, more especial- 
ly as the Middlesex North Agricultural Show will 


be held here on the 16th, and its visitors will >- 
sure to give the fair a careful examination. 
1851 the agricultural department contained sever: 
excellent ‘things, but was lamentably meagre ; fos 
the credit of old Middlesex, the coming occasion 
should be better improved. 

The agricultural earehousle will aleo’ find it for 
their interest to lend their aid to the farmers of the 
country towns. Especially would anything really 


valuable for ditching and draining, be worth intro-_ 


ducing to notice here. Let’s see all the new things! 
Lowell, Mass., Aug. 17, 1857. J. A. G. 





For the New England F armer. 
HAIR SNAKES--THE SEASON. 


Messrs. Epitors:—Since I have been a sub- 
scriber and reader of the New England Farmer,— 
which, by the way, I consider the most valuable of 
all my secular papers—I have observed several ar- 
ticles on hair snakes. One is in the number for 
June 20th. The writers all seem to suppose that 
they are as really organized and living “varmints” 
as any other snakes. I do not say they are not. 
[ have not seen one for several years, and never 
had an opportunity to subject one to a microscopic 


examination. I would like to have it done, and to 


be informed of the result. I have been told by 
credible persons who say they have made the ex 
periment, that if you take one and draw it between 

our thumb and finger, you wil] find it to be noth- 
ing but a hair, as destitute of life and motion as it 
ever was. What gives it life and a snake-like 
movement is supposed to be caused by animalcule 
a to the naked eye, adhering to it, 
(whether by the aid of “crickets” I know not) which 
the thumb and finger take off. 

Will not some of your readers who have a good 
miscroscope examine the next they find, or if a mi- 
croscope is not at hand, draw it between the thumb 
and finger, (I guess it won’t bite nor brandish its 
tongue,) and give us the result in the Farmer. It 
may solve doubts and settle controversies. 

The season hereabouts till within a few days, has 
been unusually wet, cold and backward, but grass 
looks finely, and everything that can grow now ap- 

ars thrifty and flourishing. I have never seen 
it more so, and I think that our farmers need not 
“hang their harps on the willows” yet. J. W. 

Fitzwilliam, N. H., June 29th, 1857. 





THE Porry.—A letter received at the Patent 
Office from Germany, says the poppy is cultivated 
in Southern Germany to a large extent as a substi- 
tute for sweet oil. It has supplanted the use of 
the imported olive oil wholly in that country. It 
is further stated that the soil and climate of the 
New England States is highly suited for the culture 
of this article, and they might provide the whole 
Union with sweet oil, and therefore save a large 
sum of money, which goes to France and Italy. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have no recollection 
of rejecting the article spoken of by our esteemed 
correspondent at Fitzwilliam. The subject to which 
he refers is one exciting some curiosity, though, per- 





haps, not one of much practical interest. 
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THE WILD TURKEY. 


A late number of the Life Illustrated contain- 
ed an article on the habits and history of turkeys, 
from which we have condensed the following de- 
scription. Turkeys are as much of an institution in 
New England as Thanksgiving, and we ought to 
know something of the origin of the fowl that occu- 
pies so prominent a place among the viands at our 
annual feast. 


“The wild turkey belongs to the Galline and to 
the order maleagris gallopavo, and is found only 
in America. Its original range extended from the 
northwestern part of the United States to the Isth- 
mus of Panama. It is now mostly confined to the 
unsettled or thinly inhabited portions of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, and the vast territory lying west 
and southwest of these States. 

Some of the peculiar habits of this bird are thus 
described in the “Transactions of the American In- 
stitute” for 1852 : 

The wild turkeys do not confine themselves to 
any particular food ; they eat Indian corn, all sorts 
of berries, fruits, grains, and grasses; and even tad- 
poles, grasshoppers, young frogs and lizards are 
constantly found. in their crops. Their more gen- 
eral predilection is, however, for the acorn, or mast, 
chestnut, beechnut, etc., on which they readily fat- 
ten. 

About the beginning of October, while the mast 
or shack still remains on the trees, they assemble in 
flocks, and direct their course to the rich bottom 
lands. The males associate in parties numbering 

from ten to a hundred, and = their food apart 
from the females; while the latter either move 
about singly with their young, then nearly two- 
thirds grown, or, in company with other females and 
their families, form troops, sometimes consisting of 
seventy or eighty individuals, all of whom are intent 
on avoiding the old males, who whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, attack and destroy the young by te- 
peated blows on the head. 

When the turkeys have arrived in their land of 
abundance, they disperse in small flocks, composed 
of individuals of all sexes and ages intermingled, 
who devour all the mast as they advance: this oc- 
curs about the middle of November. 

Early in March they begin to pair; and for a 
short time previous the females separate from and 
shun their mates, though the latter pertinaciously 
follow them, uttering their gobbling notes. The 
sexes roost apart, but at no great distance, so that 
when the female utters a call, every male within hear- 
ing responds, rolling note after note in the most 
rapid succession , not as when spreading the tail and 
strutting near the hen, but in a voice resembling 
that of the tame turkey, when he hears an unusual 
or frequently repeated noise. 

When mated for the season, one or more females, 
thus associated, follow their favorite, and roost in 
she immediate neighborhood, if not on the same 
tree, until they begin to lay, when they change their 
mode of life, in order to save their eggs, which the 
male uniformly breaks, if in his power, that the fe- 
male may not be withdrawn from his company and 
attention. 

The sexes then separate; the males, being thin 
and meagre, retire and conceal themselves by pros- 





trate trees, in secluded parts of the forest, or in the 
almost impenetrable recesses of a cane-brake. 
About the middle of April, when the weather is dry, 
the female selects a proper place in which to depos- 
it her eggs. 

The ne&t is placed on the ground, either in a dry 
ridge in the fallen top of a dead leafy tree, under a 
thicket of sumach or briers, or by the side of a log; 
it is of a simple structure, being composed of a few 
dried leaves. In this receptacle the eggs are de- 
posited, sometimes to the number of twenty, but 
more usually from nine to fifteen ; they are whitish, 
spotted with reddish-brown, like those of the do- 
mestic turkey. The female always approaches her 
nest with great caution, varying her course so as 
rarely to reach it twice by the same route; and on 
leaving her charge, she is very careful to cover the 
whole with dry leaves, with which she conceals it so 
carefully as to make it extremely difficult, even for 
one who has watched her movements, to indicate 
the exact spot. When laying or sitting, the tur- 
key hen is not easily driven from her post by the 
approach of apparent danger; but if an enemy ap- 
pears, she crouches as low as possible, and suffers 
it to pass. 

If the eggs be removed, she again seeks the male, 
and recommences laying, though otherwise she lays 
but one nest of eggs during the season. Several 
turkey hens sometimes associate, perhaps for mu- 
tual safety, and deposit their eggs in the same nest, 
and rear their broods together. Mr. Audubon once 
found three females sitting on forty-two eggs. - In 
such cases the nest is constantly guarded by one of 
the parties, so that no crow, raven or polecat dare 
approach it. The mother will not forsake her eggs 
when near hatching, while life remains; she will 
suffer an enclosure to be made around and imprison 
her, rather than abandon her charge. 

The wild turkey is of a glossy dark color; he is 
generally called black. He is not black, like the 
crow ; he is more of a ferruginous or iron color, 
with small shining coppery bronze spots, especially 
on the wings and tail. In the wild state, a white 
or even a speckled turkey is unknown, and we ven- 
ture to say that a — black one has hardly ever 
occurred. [The light-colored or gray tame turkeys 
are said to be scrofulous and sickly, while the dark- 
er the color the more hardy is the bird. Good 
judges avoid the bleached or light-colored for breed- 
ing, and only “keep” the darkest and best. + 





CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES.—Numerous applica- 
tions have been made to us to send certain treatises 
to persons upon the culture of the cranberry, or to 
give brief directions by letter. All this we should 
be most happy to do if it were in our power. To- 
day we have given some directions when to cut the 
sugar cane for pressing, and next week will furnish 
such information in regard to the cranberry as we 
can gather from the best authorities. In the mean- 
time, we recommend to those interested to purchase 
Hyde’s Manual on the mode of culture and manu- 
facture of the sugar cane, and Eastwood’s Manual 
for the cultivation of the Cranberry. Price for the 
work on the sugar cane 25 cents, and for that on 
the cranberry 50 cents, and may be had at this of- 
fice, or of the booksellers generally. 
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For the New Kngiand Farmer. 


THE @HINGS I RAISE. 


Mr. Eprtor :-—It is my purpose, with your per-| 


mission, to write under the above head an account 
of many of the vegetables, &c., that I raise— 
though as you know, I am not much of a farmer. 
Among them are some that are new, and of which 
I believe the public may desire information ; oth- 
ers may be better known. I shall give my opin- 
ion in plain terms, without regard to the opiuions or 
interests of others; andif I should differ from you, 
Mr. Editor, er any of your readers, I hope and 
know you will allow me my opinion, based as it 
will be on actual experience. I am aware that 
some things will flourish on one soil and fail on 
another; that we may get poor seed, and thus fail; 
and in short, there are many things that may inter- 
vene to prevent forming in every respect a correct 
opinion. I shall avoid condemning anything that 
I have not fully tested. I have a curious desire to 
try all new things, and mean to hold fast to all 
that are good. Believing that your readers have 
much of the same feeling, I have ventured to com- 
mence these articles. I shall first speak of some 
new peas which I planted this year for the first 
time. 

Dan O’RourKE.—A_ new English variety, and 
one of the best and earliest peas, proving this year 
three days at least earlier than Prince Albert, Hov- 
ey’s Early, and other early sorts. Good bearer, 

ds good length and well filled, quality good. 
When sown late does not yield well. Worthy the 
attention of pea-growers for market or home use. 


Ep?'s LorD RAGLAN—Is another new English 
sort. Grows about a foot and a half to two feet 
high, some three weeks later than the former, pro- 
lific bearer, long, thin pods, large, fine flavored 

eas, nearly or quite equal to Champion of Eng- 
and in quality. Good for private gardens if not 
for market. Does not require bushing. Should 
have a further trial. 


Hatr’s DEFIANCE.—From the same source as 
the others, grows two to two and a half feet high; 
should be bushed in gardens, and not as prolific as 
the above; pod large and thin, peas of good quali- 
ty. ; Should not recommend it except for further 
trial. 

Dwarr GREEN MAMMOTH.—The name seems 
paradoxical, but is a proper one ; it isa dwarf plant 
with mammoth peas. English, one foot to fifteen 


inches high, bears abundantly, pods’ and peas of 


good size, shells a large proportion of peas, and it 
seems to me to be a very desirable sort, especially 
as it does not need to be bushed. The seed of all 
these new peas were obtained of Nourse & Co. 


Hovey’s EarLty CAULIFLOWER.—May be sown 
in May and will give good heads in August; the 
best early sort I have ever seen. Have had verv 


fine heads during the present month. Seed of 


Hovey & Co. 


EarLy ScaRLET Horn UCarrot.--This is the 
earliest and best sort of carrot that I know; good 
for cooking, fine grain and good flavor; seed sown 


the 20th of May; yield good carrots the 20th of 


July. This carrot does not run down very deep, 
except a very small tap root which penetrates the 
= to the depth of afoot or more, It is of a rich 
color. 


Mason’s DRUMHEAD CABBAGE.—An early sort 
| that is much better than the Early York, which I 
| have grown side by side, ; 

Earty Victoria BEAN.—Is one of the best 
early sorts; is comparatively new. Should not be 

rown except for string beans, as it is colored and 

not fit for shell beans, James F, C, Hype. 

Newton Centre, Aug. 17th, 1857. 


[70 BE CONTINUED.] 


i 
| 
| 
} 





REMARKS.—The plan of our correspondent is a 
capital one, because a majority of farmers have 
neither the time or skill to plant varieties, make 
such constant observations as are necessary, and 
prepare a record of them. His labors, we are wil- 
ling to confess, may benefit others much more than 
himself, but in some other way we also must dis- 
charge some duty which will go to promote the 
public welfare. 

Mr. H. says the Early Victoria Bean is not fit 
for shelling, because it is colored. We are aware 
that there is a prejudice against colored beans for 
boiling or baking; but is such a prejudice well- 
founded? Why not discard beets because they 
are red, or parsnips because they are white? There 
is no bean, in our estimation, equal to the Horti- 
cultural Bean, so called, either for boiling or bak- 
ing, and a white bean rarely comes upon our table. 
The early “Six Weeks,” and the “Pink Eye,” are 
also excellent for either of these uses, and ought 
not to be rejected because they are not white. 





HEAD-WORK IN FARMING. 


It is surprising how much muscular labor is wast- 
ed every year, which might be saved, or better di- 
rected. This is true in all kinds of business, and 
not the least in farming. For instance: how many 
farmers toil on, year after year, with scanty or im- 
perfect implements of rege The modern 
improvements, which save much labor, and do the 
work cheaper and better, they will have nothing to 
do with. Improved varieties of seed, the hold to 
be, almost without exception, humbugs. Draining 
and plowing are ranked in the same catalogue: 
they are labor lost; but manuring cold, wet lands, 
and plowing them late in summer a few inches 
deep, and gathering scanty crops—this is not labor 
lost! Rotation of crops, and manuring lands with 
reference to the grains and roots to be grown on 
them, they consider something like book-farming 
—a very dangerous thing ! 

We never could see why farmers should not 
think for themselves, and be able to give. satisfac- 
tory reason for every process they undertake. We 
never could see why they should not endeavor to 
improve in all farming operations, to learn the very 
best way of doing everything, and then to do it so. 
It is told of a certain backwoods farmer, who had 
not yet found time to clear the stumps from his 
fields, that his boys complained bitterly of their 
troubles in plowing and harrowing—the old-fash- 
ioned “drag” especially troubled them by its frequent 
overturnings while plunging among the stumps, 
and needing to be set right side up at every few 
rods. “Boys!” said the enraged farmer, one day, 
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“take that harrow over to the blacksmith, and tell 
him to make all the teeth twice their present 
length, and sharp at both ends, and we'll see what 
that'll do!” The thing was done: the teeth now 

inted both ways, like those of a revolving rake. 

ve up, Bill; now go along;” “But, father, it 
has upset again, as bad as before.” “Never mind, 
boy: go right ahead ; it will work either side up. 
See, now, what comes from a little thinking!” 
And sure enough, it did work, and the field was 
harrowed in spite of the stumps, We might have 
selected a more dignified example of the use of 
head-work, but this homely story will answer our 

se. 

In the matter of rotation of crops, there is need 
of forethought and management. Some farmers 
neglect to manure largely, because of its expen- 
siveness; they would like to under-drain more ex- 
tensively, and to subsoil plow their lands, if these 
things did not cost more time, labor and money, 
than they think they can spare. But it costs no 
more to follow a good system of rotation of crops 
than it does to carry on a farm without any such 
plan. Yet such a system may bring the farmer 
three-fold greater and better crops. Nor in devis- 
ing such a plan, has he got to depend entirely on 
his own experience or sagacity. Books and agri- 
cultural journals are at hand, containing the result 
of other men’s experience, and all he has to do is 
to adapt such information to the wants of his own 
case. A very little head-work of this sort would 

ay well. It would pay in clean cultivation.— 
Ehess, red-root, quack-grass, Canada thistles, but- 
ter-cups, daisies, and what not, would hide their 
heads; and grubs, wire-worms, and all manner of 
insects, would rapidly diminish, if not wholly dis- 
appear. It would pay in the increased and pro- 
longed fertility of the land, and in more bountiful 
crops.— American Agriculturist. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MORE WISE THAN AMBITIOUS. 


The commentary on page 331 of Volume IX., 
brings to mind the condition of a farmer of the 
Granite State, whose premises we lately visited, 
who, about twelve years since, being in circumstan- 
ces, well-to-live, lost by fire his builditigs, and all 
his personal effects; including a valuable library 
and collection of curiosities. For a time he was so 
disheartened that he knew not how to move. At 
length he resolved to start anew, and bargained for 
about one hundred acres of land, remote from oth- 
er settlers, in and among the hills, and built a cot- 
tage house, a moderate sized barn, and other build- 
ings to correspond, thereon. Since then he has 
 agerew cultivating with his own hands, aided by 

is good wife and daughter within doors, cccasion- 
ally adding to his premises such adjoining land as 
could be reasonably purchased. He now has a 
farm of one hundred and fifty acres, well fenced ; 
and much of it well cultivated, and by the applica- 
tion of the knowledge that he has gained from 
books, is enabled to raise the best crops of any 
man in this town. In addition to this, he keeps 
his house open for the reception of friends, and en- 
tertains them with a hearty hospitality, worthy to 
be imitated by many a man in possession of his 
thousands. bs 


August 18, 1857. 


For the New England Farner. 


HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE. 


Can a first-class horticultural journal be sus- 
tained in this country, is a question I should like to 
have answered P—S., in Rural New- Yorker. 

This inquiry seems to anticipate the future; and 
judging from the past, and the present, there is no 
reason to doubt of the future. Hence, a most un- 

ualified answer in the affirmative me be given. 
his is predicated on the fact that such a journal 
has been sustained nearly a quarter of a century. 
“The Magazine of Horticulture, Botany, and all 
Useful Discoveries and Improvements in Rural Af- 
fairs, edited by C. M. Hovey, author of the Fruits 
of America, and published by Hovey & Co., Bos- 
ton,” is a horticultural journal of the first class.” 
The editor occupies a first-class rank among the 
horticulturists of this country, being favorably 
known, also, in foreign lands, where Fe has trav- 
elled, observed and conferred with the best gard- 
eners ; and to crown all, is a practical and success- 
ful horticulturist of long and rich experience, as his 
fruits and grounds do abundantly set forth and con- 
firm. His journal, during the time of its publica- 
tion, has been the medium of communication with 
the public for the best writers, not only on horticul- 
ture, but rural architecture, landscape gardening, 
botany, and a\l kindred subjects, which our country 
has produced. The late lamented Downing was a 
regular and constant contributor to its pages for 
ten years before he commenced the Horticulturist, 
Other names, far too numerous to mention, might 
be given of such as have enriched the columns of 
this magazine by their contributions,—gentlemen 
of taste, leisure, opportunity and wealth, who have 
shown their faith = their lives, and whose works 
do praise them in calling forth such remarks as 
this, made by an intelligent gentleman of rural 
taste, from father-land, who had travelled extens- 
ively, both over the continent of Europe and the 
United States; that “the suburbs of Boston, for ex- 
tent, rare elegance and beauty of arboriculture, hor- 
ticulture, architecture, &c., far exceeded those of 
any other city that he had ever visited.” 
hen the Magazine of Horticulture was com- 
menced in 1835, comparatively little had been done 
to awaken and diffuse among the people a taste for 
horticulture. Enough, however, Pad been accom- 
plished in a private way, by gentlemen of wealth 
and taste, who had travelled abroad, to call for a 
journal on the subject, and by way of experiment, 
the aforesaid journal was commenced, not, howev- 
er, without some fear as to its success. The re- 
sult is, that it has been regularly published from 
that day to this, now constituting the most valua- 
ble oak on this subject extant,—and should be in 
every public library where it has not already a place. 
And all who would patronize and aid in “sustaining 
a first-class horticultural journal in this country, 
and receive in return, knowledge and instruction, 
that shall qualify and fit them to peautify and plant 
aright their grounds, thus rendering them attrac- 
tive and productive, should subscribe forthwith for 
the “Magazine of Horticulture, Botany and Rural 
Affairs,” where are chronicled monthly, the progress 
of horticulture, the science of cultivation, descriptions 
of new fruits, flowers, trees, shrubs and plants—po- 
mological gossip—landscape gardening—kitchen 
gardening—reviews of horticultural works—suburb- 





an visits—monthly gossip—notes, queries and an- 
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swers—reports of horticultural societies—all de- 
signed in a timely way and manner to facilitate the 
— rural operations of the several months as 
they succeed each other through the annual cycle. 
Only two dollars a year. 

The series from the beginning contains the only 
history of horticulture in the United States, lists of 
the various ornamental plants, shrubs and trees— 
of the most approved fruits, best modes of cultiva- 
tion and propagation—modes of preservation, &c., 
&c.; also an interesting narrative of kindred topics 
in foreign lands, by the editor, in addition to the 
other important topics already named. In fine, 
this Magazine of Horticulture is to American 

rdening, what the Gardeners’ Chronicle is to Eng- 
fish horticulture and kindred subjects; and it is 
really, no more of a question whether this “first- 
class journal shall be sustained,” than whether the 
New England Farmer shall be sustained. They 
are both fixed facts, and will be sustained, because 
farmers and gardeners must have them in order to 
succeed—no more to be dispensed with than the 
implements for farm and garden tillage, culture, and 
harvest. 

The writer has no sympathy with that sentiment 
which denounces the horticultural and agricultural 
literature of our own country, in laudation of for- 
eign magazines, journals, &c. Both are good and 
important, each adapted specially to its own coun- 
try—and both in general to all civilized countries, 
Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, and States. A per- 
son who would deliberately go about denouncing 
the agricultural and hortisulvural presses of this 
young republic, because they are not equal, in every 
respect, to similar journals from abroad, would, to 
be consistent, destroy the young orchard because it 
is not an oldone. Patronize our own journals, and 
so make, and keep then, first-rate, and thus do 
your country a good service. RUvRALIsT. 





REMARKS.—We have read Hovey’s Magazine, 
for many years with pleasure and profit, and al- 
though the commendations of our correspondent 
are warm and broad, we think they are well mer- 
ited. Some of the most delightful essays upon the 
aspect of things in the country, such, for instance, as 
those entitled “Studies in the Field and Forest,” by 
Witson Face, Esq., may be found—and can 
scarcely be excelled—in the pages of this maga- 
zine. We hope it will be abundantly sustained by 
our people. 





Fruit TREES.—It is not always necessary or in- 
dispensable, in order to have good fruit and enough 
of it, that a section of the farm be especially set 
apart appropriated to its cultivation. There are 
many corners and “ segments of soil,” unoccupied 
by any valuable crop, where a few trees can be 
grown; and as such “out of the way ” places are 
commonly rich in the elements of vegetable life, 
the growth of trees, when properly set, is there even 
more rapid aud healthy than in the best cultivated 
soil. A homestead, where every nook and corner 
is occupied with thrifty and prolific trees, presents 
a rural and beautiful picture of industry and thrift, 
and cannot fail to exert a most genial and elevating 
influence upon the owner’s mind. Cherry, peach, 
plum and quince trees, together with apple and 
pear trees, grape vines, etc., may thus be scattered 





around your yards and enclosures at a trifling ex- 
pense, and having a rapid and vigorous growth, 
when properly nurtured, will soon reward you for 
your industry and forethought, with the grateful 
richness and abundance of their fruit. Set a tree, 
therefore, by all means, wherever you can find room. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CRITICISMS. 


Mr. Eprror:—I am afraid that we clumsy fel- 
lows from the country shall be crowded off the 
track entirely, by the glowing periods and amusing 
anecdotes communicated by your associate now in 
England. He certainly makes his letters ve 
amusing, if not instructive. I have read with ad- 
miration his description of cattle exhibited at the 
fair holden by the Royal Society at Salisbury, and 
the discriminating observations made by the “Prince 
Consort.” I take it your correspondent is too much 
of a Yankee to have any regard for such stuff—if 
not, my respect for his judgment will be essential- 
y modified. 

Iam not pleased with the side-way dig under 
the short ribs, given to what ~> term natives—for, 
show them as you may, for labor and for the dairy, 
I challenge the production of better animals than 
the best of the New England natives. Tell of lay- 
ing on six inches of fat upon an animal before it 
will be fit to be seen—I think it will not be fit to 
be seen, for any useful purpose, after this ‘is done. 

I am pleased to see the views of your correspond- 
ent from Maryland, as to the introduction of fast 
horses at our Shows. If I rightly understand him, 
he would contend that tall work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy”—and therefore a little 
sport is desirable ;—and this of driving fast is one 
of the least exceptionable. This may be so—but 
it should be understood for the sport of it, and not 
for the value of it—for I doubt exceedingly, wheth- 
er any animal was ever improved in value, by fore~ 
ing his speed, and if it be so, humanit forbids 
the application. 


August 22, 1857. 





HORSE-RACING. 


We are convinced that the whole system of rac- 
ing for heavy bets is quite unnecessary to keep u 
high breeding in horses among an enterprising an 
industrious people like our own, while it is even 
rather prejudical to the keeping up of hardihood 
and bottom, and ten times more injurious morally 
to all immediately engaged in it. 

We say nothing of cruelty to the horses engaged 
and danger to the men, as the race-course last year 
and this both exhibited. This, however, causes 
horse-racing to differ much from boat-racing. But 
we speak particularly of the gross and wholesale 
systems of betting vast stms, common on such oc- 
casions, leading to frauds and defalcations to an im- 
mense amount, 

It may indeed be said, that for the propelstee of 
a horse to have a large interest at stake on his suc- 
cess, makes it worth his while to produce the high- 
est possible speed. But what can be said in re- 
gard to the mere spectators betting amongst each 
other? Each one, if he wins, obtains money with- 
out having performed any corresponding benefit to 
society. Such money, because it comes easily goes 
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easily; and habits of waste and profligacy are intyo- For the New England Farmer. 
duced ; and men are educated to seek for money, RARLY TASTE FOR AGRICULTURE-~- 


and find it most readily, not by industry and econ- 
omy, which are the true foundations of national 

osperity, but by low cunning, idling and chance. 
Pheir money is usually lost much in the same way 
in which it is made. 

Those who lose have to pay over money first 
earned by some one honestly and industriously— 
money that those who squander had no right thus 
to appropriate. How many a family, brought up 
in affluence and with large expectations, has been 
reduced to beggary by these seasons, let each Eng- 
lish race-course declare. Indeed, the best families 
everywhere, having a mind to maintain their posi- 
tion and wealth, are Jearning increasingly to avoid 
the dangers of the race-course and its betting.— 
Philadel. Ledger. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GOOD CHEESE. 


For a cheese of twenty pounds, a piece of rennet 
about two inches square is soaked in a pint of wa- 
ter twelve hours. As rennet differs much in qual- 
ity, enough should be used to coagulate the milk 
sufficiently in about forty minutes; no salt is put 
into the cheese, nor any outside during the first six 
or eight hours it is being prepared, but a thin coat 
of fine salt is kept on the outside during the re- 
maindér of the time it is inthe press. The cheeses 
are pressed forty-eight hours under a weight of 
seven or eight hundred pounds. Nothing more is 
required but to turn the cheeses once a day on the 
shelves, 

MOTHER’S PREMIUM CHEESE. 


The milk strained in large tubs over night, the 
cream stirred in milk, and in the morning strained 
in the same tubs; milk heated to natural heat; add 
rennet; curd broken fine and whey off, and broken 
fine in hoop with fast bottom, and put in strainer; 
pressed twelve hours; then taken from hoop, and 
salt rubbed on the surface; then put in hoop, with- 
out strainer, and pressed forty-eight hours; then 
put on tables, af salt rubbed on surface, and re- 
main in salt six days for cheese weighing thirty 
pounds; the hoops to have holes in the bottom ; 
the crushings are saved and set and churned to 
grease the cheese. The above is for making one 
cheese per day. 

1. No salt to be put into the cheese, but fine 
salt rubbed on the surface. 

2. Remain in press forty-eight hours, 

3. Dry, cool cellar, not damp. 

_ 4. To make whey, add the rennet while the milk 
is warm. 

I would like a cheese made after either of the 
above plans. J. M. B. 

Charlestown, Mass., 1857. 





GraPes.—Place a bone in the earth, near the 
root of a grape, and the vine will send out a lead- 
ing root directly to the bone. In its passage, it will 
put out no fibers—but when it reaches the bone, 
the root will entirely cover it with the most delicate 
fibers, like lace, each one seeking a pore of the 
bone. On this bone, the vine will continue to feed 
as long as any nutriment remains to be exhausted. 
— Farmer’s Cabinet. 


HOLLOW HORNS. 


In your report of the Legislative Agricultural 
Meeting, in monthly Farmer for May—pp. 211, 
212, Mr. Buckminster urges the cultivation of a 
taste for agriculture in the young, and that it should 
commence at a very early age. This only shows there 
is nothing new under the sun. I anticipated I had 
hit on a new vein when I thought of writing and 
asking you to urge some amusing and instructive 
plan of introducing agriculture into all public 
schools, if not as a study, at least as a recreation 
and amusement; such a course would, I think, di- 
rect the attention of many, who have no particular 
fancy for any special business or trade, to that of 
farming. 

Since writing the above, one of my best cows 
has been reported to me as having the hollow horn ; 
can you tell me what this is, in plain English? I 
have looked into every book I have fora descrip- 
tion, cause, and mode of treatment, without suc- 
cess. In Hempel’s translation of Schcefer’s Ho- 
moeopathic Veterinary Manual, I am humbugged 
with Latin. In neither practice do I find it named 
—yet I have heard of this disease, ever since I 
knew what a cow was. Can you give me the name 
of any work that has not to trust to the humbug- 
gery of Latin for its sale, to which I can refer in 
such cases ? Yours respectfully, 

Davib CHILLAS. 

P. S. What is the meaning of “mulched ?” It is 
not in Johnson, Walker or Webster. 





REMARKS.—The disease generally termed “hol- 
low horn” or “horn ail,” is not, we believe, strictly 
an affection of the horn, but of some other organs 
that, when diseased, affect the horns in a greater or 
less degree. See weekly Farmer, for July 25, 
1857, and Dadd's American Cattle Doctor: 

Mulching, means to cover the earth about trees 
or smaller plants, with straw, hay, leaves or brush, 
and leaving it there to rot, to protect the roots 
from the rays of the sun, and to enrich the soil, 
See Webster, page 736, for the word mulch, 





Keep Fruit Trees StRAIGHT.—Trees in an 
open exposure often acquire a leaning position 
from the prevailing winds. This should not be 
suffered beyond a certain stage of the tree. When 
as large as one’s wrist, they should be set up erect, 
and, indeed, thrown into the wind at an angle of 
ten or fifteen degrees; in order to bring them ulti- 
mately into a straight position. ‘This is best done 
by obtaining crotched limbs from the woods, eight 
to twelve feet long, and placing the butt end, which 
should be sharpened, in the ground, and the crotch 
end either against the trunk, immediately beneath 
the branching point, or against a large outer limb, 
if more convenient, securing it from chafing in the 
crotch by a padding of straw or lifter, and setting 
the tree at once up to the desired angle of eleva- 
tion. Loosen also the ground on the windward 
side of the root so that it will not bind, and the 
work is accomplished. Let this be done when the 
tree begins to make its summer growth, or soon 





after leaving out. 
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One season, if the tree is thrifty, will be all that 
isrequired. If, however, it be obstinate, repeat the 
trial, another year. The remedy is sure. Even 
large trees, which have acquired a permanent lean, 
may be thrown into an erect posture, by loosening 
the earth at the root, and occasionally cutting off 
an obstinate, large root, without injury to its growth, 
and thus be made sightly. An erect tree will be 
longer lived and more fruitful than a leaning one, 
and not half so subject to casualty as if left to its 
own guidance. 





For the New England Farmer. 


COWS, MILK AND BUTTER. 


Mr. Eprror:—I found carelessly thrown into 
my drawer the enclosed note on the making of but- 
ter, addressed to me three years since, by a young 
farmer of Danvers. If you think it worthy of use, 
it is at your service. It is a genuine paper—no fic- 
tion. Truly yours, J. W. PRocTor. 

Aug. 12, 1857. 





J. W. Proctor, Esq.:—Sir—In answer to yours 
of Jan. 17,1 would say that the milk sold as stated 
by me was measured in the milk measure generally 
used by milkmen in our vicinity, and I think there 
is no standard for the measure of milk, at least in 
the vicinity of Salem market. The measure used 
here is, I think, considerably larger than that used 
in any other market that I know of. I cannot say 
that I have 4 experiment determined how many 
quarts of milk are required to produce a pound of 
butter, neither do I think that any result can be ar- 
rived at by experimenting upon one yard of cows 
which will apply to the same number of cows upon 
another farm. It will depend, also, as you are 
aware, somewhat upon the season of the year at 
which the trial is made, as to the amount of milk 
necessary to produce a given quantity of butter. I 
have for some years past when I have bought one 
or more cows, made a trial of their milk for one 
week each, to test its butter-making qualities — 
When I have found one making but a small quan- 
tity, or a poor quality of butter, I have sold her. 
I have known of numbers that have given large 
quantites of milk which would make buta very 
small quantity of butter; such a cow, you are aware, 
will sell for a large price to the milkmen, while she 
is worth nothing to the butter-farmer. By these 
experiments upon cows, although I have not de- 
termined with accuracy the quantity of milk from 
each cow required for a pound of butter, yet have 
got the result necessary to determine what cows | 

ad better keep and what reject. By this process 
I have a lot of cows that will produce a ccnsidera- 
. ble quantity of butter, and that, if properly manu- 
factured, of the very best quality. ‘The milk of 
these cows must be ofa better quality, and of course 
worth more per quart in the market, than that 
produced by cows, many of which have been re- 
jected on account of the quality of their milk, and 
none selected by reason of producing rich milk. 
Upon trial of the cows I now have, I judge the 
produce of milk from them the season through will 
yield one pound of butter to eight quarts of milk, 
and I have rejected some that would probably pro- 
duce not over one pound of poor butter from twelve 
or fifteen quarts of milk. I judge also that it 
will require two quarts more of milk to yield a 


pound of butter in May than in September from 
the same cow. I cannot conceive how a standard 
can be established, by the trial of a given number 
of cows, which can be applied to another lot in an- 
other place, that have possibly the advantage of 
better pasturage and care. If the statements of 
certain gentlemen can be relied on, that there is 
in this State a vreed of cows whose butter-producing 
qualities, are such that four quarts of milk yield a 
pound of butter, it would be worth thousands of 
dollars to the butter-producing farmers in this 
State, could they be generally distributed at a 
reasonable price, 

As I now intend to sell milk rather than make 
butter the next season, I shall be unable to put in 
a claim for the liberal premiums offered by the 
State Society, which I would do if practicable, al- 
though I have no doubt others in the county have 
better butter-producing cows. 

Yours truly, 
_ CHARLES P. PRESTON. 

NM. Danvers, Jan., 1855. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE PEARL FISHERY. 


Pear! fishing is now creating some excitement in 
Essex County. It is supposed by many to bea new 
enterprise, but it had its origin in the early histo- 
ry of our country. The first adventurers in North 
America were intent upon examining its mineral 
productions, and particularly such localities as in- 
dicated the presence of gold and silver. They ap- 
pear also to have searched our fresh water rivers 
for pearls, and to have experienced disappointment. 
Probably many of our brooks and rivers furnish a 
muscle, in which is to be found something that 
might be called a pearl, but possessing but little 
value. I have noticed a considerable degree of dif- 
ference, both in regard to the quantity and color, 
in the enamel of our fresh water muscles. The 
pearl is but the secretion of this enamel, produced 
by disease, accident, or other causes. I think I may 
say this much to our farmers, that pearl fishing as 
now practised in our brooks and rivers, is an old, 
unprofitable and discarded business, and as far as I 
have been able to discover, was not pursued for any 
length of time. And I suspect in its juvenile days, 
it was classed by our ancestors in the great order 
of humbugs, and thus it quietly passed into its pupa 
state, to be transformed in our day. The present 
history of the peayl fishery of course is not writ- 
ten, but its ag history may be known by consult- 
ing that lively Frenchman, the Baron Lahoutan. 
He says in his “ New Voyages to North America,” 
Vol. 1st, page 245, when speaking of one of our 
rivers in 1689,—*The Muscles of this River 
are prodigious large, and taste very well; but ’tis 
next to impossible to eat ‘em, without breaking 
one’s teeth, by reason of their being stuff’d with 
Pearl; I call it Pearl, tho’ the name Gravel or 
Sand may be more proper, with respect to its Val- 
ue, for I brought to Paris, fifty or sixty of the 
largest and finest, which were rated only at r Pen- 
ny a piece; notwithstanding that we had brvuke 
— two thousand muscles to make up that Num- 

er. 

So much for the profit of pearl fishing, in the 
year 1689. It would be proper, however, to say to 





the readers of the Farmer, that antiquarians do not 
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give so much credence to the writings of Lahou- 
tan, as they do to other early French writers on our 
natural productions, for instance, those furnished 
us by Charlevoix or even Du Pratz. And that our 
quotation from the Baron should be received with 
a little degree of allowance, particularly that part 
of it that speaks of the peculiar gritty character of 
his muscles, which so much endangered his teeth! 
S. P. FowLer. 
Danvers-Port, Aug. 1st, 1857. 





ReEMARKS.—Thank you, friend Fowler, for the 
pretty shells sent us, as well as for this article. Af- 
ter reading it,-we certainly shall not go pearl fish- 
ing at present. 





For the New England Farmer. 
UTILITY OF APPEARANCE. 


Mr. Epitor :—Why don’t you ornament your 
reraises with that taste your abilities warrant and 
yemand ? Why will you let that reproach fall on 
the ears of your family, to make them discontent- 
ed, that the farm is dreadful lonely? Why do 
your children hasten away from home, a spot upon 
‘which no eye rests with respect or admiration, but 
because no passing traveller has stopped to gaze 
on the beauty they ought to see environing’ the 
place, dear only to those who have been reared 
there ? 

The country is the place, but never has been 
made the place for maturing the mind. And why ? 
The idea of continual working and acquiring soil 
and wealth, has weighed down the youth of twenty 
years, so that his prospect of earthly distinction is 
forever hushed in his bosom, and the depressed 
and wounded spirit sinks down into the unheard of 
plodder in the good old ways our fathers trod. 

My first idea on seeing a certain farm—not yours, 
Mr. Editor, over whose back some one is whipped 
—was that there had been a convulsion of nature, 
disarranging all the buildings on the farm, placing the 
barn on the road, the woodpile and pig-pen at the 
front door of the house, the back door of which 
opened into a sink drain. The inmates thinking no 
one would ever look in, seemed suddenly startled 
on our approach ; inmates and visitors simultane- 
ously left, chairs and so forth take chase. The 
children of this family have been several times af- 
fectingly sick. Riches giving them influence, they 
gave great credit to the know-nothings of those 

a 


ys. 

There should be order discernible ; without it there 
will be fretting ; the useful should be made pleasant, 
the pleasant useful. The position of farmers should 
be elevated; how can it be done better than by 
a reform in personal appearance, and by strength- 
ening the mind to grasp and carry out principles of 
a better life, giving to our farms the indication of an 
order superior to that of those who long ago died, 
leaving us a blessing with the farms they toiled 
over. Ww. J. E 

Freetown, Mass., 1857. 





«> A disease is said to be making fatal work 
among the cattle about Utica, N. Y. A corres- 
pondent of the Observer says the disease is identi- 
cal with the one known as the cattle plague in 
Europe. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
TRANSPLANTING WALNUT AND CHESTNUT TREES, 


Will you or some of your numerous correspon- 
dents oblige a subscriber by informing him, through 
the Farmer, of the best time and manner of setting 
out walnut and chestnut groves, the trees bei 
from ten to fifteen feet high? How far apart shoul 
they be set, and what is meant by the tap root, 
which a writer alluded to in one of the back num- 
bers, stating that it should be cut in the fall pre- 
vious to the taking up of the tree in the spring ? 


REMARKS,—It is difficult to make either the wal- 
nut or chestnut live after transplanting, though it 
is sometimes done. The tap root is the main cen- 
tre root, shaped like the tap of a cider barrel, and 
usually runs straight down into the ground. It is 
said that if this root is cut off smoothly with a 
sharp spade, or by other means, when the tree is 
not more than six or eight feet high, and left to 
grow one year after this, that it may be transplant- 
ed with considerable certainty of success. We 
should think April the best month to transplant- 
The trees should not be set nearer than fifty feec 
of each other. a) 

PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES. 

Reading that “pumpkin story” in the Farmer of 
Aug. 8, induces me to make a statement which you 
may publish, if you think worthy. 

I counted on two squash vines, of the “yellow 
summer crookneck” variety, which are in my fath- 
er’s garden, sixty perfectly-formed squashes at one 
time. 

We also, last year, raised an English turnip, 
which weighed when pulled, 184 lbs. 

“ W. B. Boynton, 

Shirley Village, Aug., 1857. 


HAY MAKERS—ALLEN’S MOWING MACHINES. 


Mr. Eprror :—In answer to your correspondent, 
“J, A. F.,” I beg to say that I have often seen the 
“Hay-Maker,” or more properly “Tedding Ma- 
chine,” at work in England, and that nothing can 
be more perfect than its performance in stirring the 
fresh cut or partly cured grass. This machine is 
simple in its construction, and may be made by any 
of our mechanics at a moderate cost. Engravings 
of the machine will be found in any British Ency- 
clopedia of Agriculture. 

As to the cost of Allen’s mowing machine, I can 
say truly, that it is sold at a very moderate profit, 
when we take into consideration the ingenuity dis- 
played in getting it up, and the great amount of, 
time and money spent in perfecting it. Several 
thousand dollars have been spent on this machine 
every year, for some years past, in experiments to 
improve it. None but those engaged in manufac- 
turing and improving mowing and reaping ma- 
chines, have the slightest idea how much it costs 
to tolerably perfect a new one—nor afterwards, of 
the care, anxiety and risk of making them —besides 
the cost for patent right and other expenses inci- 
dental to introducing a new machine. 

The public may be assured that it is for the in- 
terest of the manufacturer to afford these machines 
as low as possible. I think, however, that a good 

‘ 
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mower at a round price,is much cheaper in the 
end, than an indifferent one as 8 gift. 
New York, Aug. 22, 1857. A. B. AULEN. 


PAINT FOR SAP TUBS. 

Plumbago (black lead) paint, if pure, will prove 
all boretge ob apie E w. si wants. Mix 
the first coat with turpentine, same as other paint, 
second and third coat, nothing but good linseed oil 
and a dryer—asphaltum -varnish is thebest dryer. 
It is also the cheapest and most durable paint that 
can be used. Its nominal price is higher than other 

aint, but its bulk is twice as great, being so much 
ighter, and from its nature, it will cover with a 
thicker and more durable coat, three times as much 
space. I speak knowingly, from having formerly 
manufactured the article, but had to give it up on 
account of its price and color, and from inability to 

ut it properly before the public. If thorough] 
wed acid has no effect off it unless strong enoug 
to burn out the oil. 
DAMP WALLS, 


It is also an effectual cure for the damp walls 
complained of by another correspondent. One 
good coat, mixed with linseed oil and a dryer, will 
effect his purpose. D. «. 


WHAT WILL KILL COMMON WILLOWS? 

Can you, or any of the readers of the Farmer, 
give some plan to kill the common willow ? I have 
about an acre of intervale covered with them; 
they have withstood every effort to suppress them, 
and are now doing finely. 

Please give a plan that will kill them, if possible, 
and oblige a YounG FARMER. 

East Poultney, Vt., 1857. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

Mr. C. Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt., in writing 
Nourse, Mason & Co., of whom he purchased seed 
for gratuitous distribution, says :— 

“I started some under glass, and transplanted at 
two different times,—also planted some as late as 
May 10th; the first is now some eight feet high. 
and beginning to show the flowers, or as they say 
of broom corn, brush, and, I believe, will ripen seed, 

From an experiment with a few stalks last year, 
and its appearance this, I have full confidence of its 
acclimation in New England, and believe syrup 
equal to Porto Rico will be made from it at an ex- 
pense of less than one shilling per gallon. 

The expense of starting plants under glass is tri- 
fling, and nothing is easier transplanted, or more 
tenacious of life.” 


Will you please inform me through your valua- 
ble paper, the latest and best treatise on agricul- 
ture, and where it can be had? 0. H. 

Nashua, Aug., 1857. 


REMARKS.—For a single book we should recom- 


mend “The Farmer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia.” 
Price $4,00. May be had at this office. 





Winpsor County (Vt.) AGRICULTURAL So- 
CIETY.—We have received a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages, giving the “Rules and Regulations,” the 
names of officers andthe list of premiums of the 


Agricultural Society of this county. Its twelfth 
annual Fair is to be held at Woodstock, September 
29th and 30th, and October ist. We also learn 
that our esteemed friend, S. FLETCHER, Esq., of 
Winchester, Mass., is to deliver the Address on the 
second day of the Fair. Mr. F. was born and 
brought up on a farm in that county; but as he 
left there in his boyhood, we presume that some of 
the readers of the Farmer in that section will know 
better what to expect on the occasion, from the ia- 
timation we venture to give, that he is the writer of 
the articles which appeared in our columns a year 
or two since with the signature “ A City Mechan- 
ic,” than they would from the simple announce- 
ment of his name. Mr. Fletcher is an ardent lover 
of the country and country life, an observing, prac- 
tical man, sound in his views, and a terse and 
perspicuous writer. We believe the good people 
of Windsor county have never listened to a better 
address than they will hear from Mr. Fletcher. 





How To Rin ANIMALS AND PLANTs oF VER- 
MIN.—The 4gricultor publishes a letter from M. 
Raspail, giving an account of a plan for destroying 
vermin on animals, and also trees and plants. The 
process he recommends is to make a solution of 
aloes, (one gramme of that gum to a little water,) 
and by means of this solution, which will speedily, 
he says, destroy al! the vermin on them, and effee- 
tually prevent others approaching. In order to 
clean sheep and animals with long hair, they must 
be either bathed with this solution, or be well 
washed in it. Thé writer mentions several trials 
which he had made of the solution with the most 
complete success, 





GRaIN FoR SHEEP.—The best shepherds are gen- 
erally in the habit of giving sheep extra attentions, 
in the shape of grain or roots, at this season of the 
year. If corn is fed, one gill per day is about the 
right quantity; but just previous to lambing; oats 
are recommended as least heating. Half a pint 
will be none too much, and if feeding “ mutton” 
sheep, for the purpose of raising lambs for the ear- 
ly market, the quantity may be increased after a 
few weeks. Roots are an excellent addition or sub- 
stitute, and of course, good hay should be supplied. 


| 





RELIEVING CHOKED CATTLE.—I will give you a 
simple, yet very certain mode of getting a potato 
or apple out of a creature’s throat. People fre- 
quently resort to harsh remedies, and sometimes 
lose a valuable cow or ox thereby. My plan is to 
fire a gun under the animal, when the animal makes 
such a desperate spring that the wind from the 
stomach throws out the obstruction in the throat at 
once.— Northwestern Farmer. 





> Mr. Neeming, of Orwell, Vt., sold “Addison,” 
a Black Hawk colt of six years, to Messrs. Pie 
& Penn, of Belville, Ill, for five thousand @l- 
lars, on Saturday. The Burlington Free Press 
says that he trotsathree minute gait with ease, 
though not considered fast by Black Hawk breed- 
ers. 
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LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 
Essex County, Aug. 29, 1857. 

My Dear Sir :—Everywhere, here, the contrast 
between this region and that over which I rambled 
last week, is very great. The marks of a longer oc- 
cupation, and a more dense population, are present- 
ed in every direction. The smooth hills, divested of 
the forest trees which once crowned their tops, but 
now clothed in the richest verdure, break the sur- 
face into pleasing undulations, while broad salt 
marshes, now dotted with the haymakers in their 
white shirts, and innumerable cocks and stacks of 
hay, are the vanguard to these ancient sea-girt 
towns. In these eastern towns, and especially at 
Danvers, where I write, leather and onions are sta- 
ple commodities, indispensable alike to health, hap- 
piness and prosperity. Without these, Danvers 
would be no more like Danvers than would the 
play of Hamlet with the part of the prince of Den- 
mark omitted. Deprived of the sense of sight, 
even, one might be as certain of his locality as was 
one of tke old skippers of Cape Ann, who plumed 
himself upon his knowledge of all the New Eng- 
land harbors, and could tell any of them with his 
eyes shut, by smelling the mud brought up in 
sounding. To test his skill, some wag bottled up a 
quantity of mud from the bottom of the harbor, and 
took it to sea with him, and at a proper opportunity 
provoked the Old Salt to a trial. So when it was 
somewhat doubtful where they really were, he was 
blinded and while the man drew in the line and 
cried “by the deep nine,” the bottle was brought 
out, and some of the mud of his native harbor, 
quietly applied to the dripping lead. Upon lifting 
it to his nose, he roared out, “tack ship, we are 
running directly on the rocks in Cape Ann harbor, 
for since we left home it has been moved five hun- 
dred miles to the eastward.” So of Danvers; you 
can’t mistake it even with the eyes shut. There 
are its tanneries, its cnions, and smell of burning 
peat,—but there are, also, its thrifty intelligent peo- 
ple, with their substantial dwellings, and excellent 
roads, their institutions of science and learning, 
and some of the finest examples of a high and 
profitable cultivation of the soil to be found in this 
country. Mr. Peabody, one of the sons of Dan- 
vers, and long a London merchant, has recently 
given the town not much less than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to establish an Institute, and a fine, 
substantial brick building has been erected, and a 
library collected, which are alike creditable to the 
munificent donor and an honor to the town. 

In company with Mr. Procror, one of the most 
ardent lovers of rural life, and one of our most 
able correspondents, we called on Mr. AYER, a ster- 
ling farmer, and though a gentleman of fortune, 
one who sets the noble example of leading the 
work with his own hands, and superintending all 
the affairs of the farm in person. A pair of his no- 





ble bays were put to the carriage, and we drove to 
Mr. NEEDHAM’s, and looked at his plantation of 
cranberries growing on high land. Last year, Mr. 
N. obtained, from five-eighths of an acre, one hun- 
dred bushels of fine fruit, worth about $3 per 
bushel ; this year the crop will be but one-half that 
amount, owing to the destruction of the vines by 
the extreme cold of last winter. In my own expe- 
rience of several years in the cultivation of upland 
cranberries, I found no difficulty in anything but 
keeping grass and weeds from growing among the 
plants. They must be placed on soil naturally 
moist enough to bring grass readily, or they will 
not succeed, and in such places there is a constant 
struggle forthe mastery, in which the grass will be 
quite likely to come off best. In pulling the weeds 
and grass the runners of the cranberry plant are so 
often disturbed that they fail to take root and cover 
the ground, and therefore the labor of weeding is 
excessive and expensive. I have no doubt of the 


success of upland cranberry culture when there isa | 


sufficient stock of skill and patience to keep all grass 
and weeds from among the plants ; but if that is not 
done the grass will certainly be dominant and drive 
the cranberry out. The Needhams, father and son, 
have very extensive gardens and nurseries, amount- 
ing to acres, sometimes in the strawberry, and oth- 
er small fruits. 

The onion I said is one of the staples of Dan- 
vers; the crop this season has been considerably 
reduced by the ravages of the onion maggot, bu 
there will still remain a handsome and profitable 
harvesting. My friend, Mr. Ayer, has three acres, 
and he and Mr. Proctor estimated that there are 
now two hundred acres in onions in Danvers and 
South Danvers. At $3,00 per barrel, the price 
which they are now bringing, and an average crop 
of three to four hundred bushels an acre, this would 
bring a handsome income to these towns. 

On the town farm this year they have produced 
one hundred and eighty bushels of rye from a six 
acre field, being at the rate of thirty bushels an 
acre. On some single acres they have heretofore 
produced forty bushels of rye. On the farm of 
Mr. Rogers, I looked at the finest field of carrots I 
ever saw, which in my judgment will produce thir- 
teen hundred bushels per acre. 1 also saw in his 
stable the best Alderney or Jersey bull that I have 
met of that breed. But I cannot find space to 
enumerate the instances of high culture which pre- 
vails in these ancient towns. The farmers are fa- 
vored with some facilities for obtaining manure, 
which are not commonly enjoyed, such as may 
be found in the shops of tanners and curriers, and 
perhaps kelp and weeds and grass from the sea. 
They have attained a high degree of skill in the 
cultivation of fruit, and most of the field crops, 
which would afford excellent lessons to most of us 
if we would but place ourselves in the way to ob- 
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serve them. They would welcome and treat with 
kind hospitality any intelligent farmer who should 
go on a tour of observation among them. 

Among the pleasant pauses in my rambles was 
one with Col. Moses NEWELL, of West Newbury. 
He is at present an efficient member of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and a gentleman of singular 
good judgment in most branches of farming, but 
especially so with regard to stock. He has a sixty 
acre field directly behind his house, cuts a hundred 
tons of hay, keeps a fine dairy of about twenty 
cows, young and old, a team of six noble oxen, 
one hundred sheep, and other matters correspond- 
ing with these. He is of opinion that the keeping 
of sheep, with present prices of lambs and of wool, 
is more profitable than the ordinary products ob- 
tained from cows, while the labor of the women is 
vastly less, 

I have examined the various crops which have 
fallen under my observation, and have stated in 
other letters that they appear well,—and, superfi- 
cially observed, they do. Upon a more critical in- 
spection, however, of the corn crop, I am led to 
think that it may not prove so favorable as was 
supposed, In passing through some large fields 1 
find the ears are thicker and larger on the edges, 
than in the body of the field, and that in the latter 
place there are a great many ears set that will not 


mature. If corn, this season, had been planted|’ 


five feet apart instead of three and a half or four 
feet, I think the crop would be larger. The con- 
stant rains have urged a great growth of stalks 
and leaves which have shaded the land,—and this, 
with the lack of hot suns, the best friend of Indian 
corn, will prevent that consummation of the crop 
which I hac hoped would take place. Three-fourths 
of the usual crop is all I expect. 

Potatoes, up to the 20th of August, never ap- 
peared better; but soon after that time Chenan- 
goes began to rot badly, and those not early dug 
will be lost. On entering a field of them belong- 
ing to Mr. Ayer, he said any person might have 
them who would dig them. Some other kinds are 
attacked and are going fast. What shall be done 
to arrest this calamity ? 

Beans of all varieties look well,—no favorite 
politician at the polls ever ran better; there is no 
knowing, if they had poles long enough, where the 
climbing beans would go. 

Iam only able to speak of a few things that 
come under my observation,—but am convinced 
that if farmers would take opportunity to visit 
each other, examine into their modes of culture, 
eost of draining, reclaiming and raising crops, of 
rearing sheep, cattle, swine and fruit, of the man- 
agement of the dairy, modes of feeding, &c., &c., 
they would be mutually instructed and benefited. 
This might be done in the most agreeable manner, 
by spending one or two days in each three months, 


and I am quite confident would prove to every ob- 
serving and inquiring mind more profitable than 
the labor of any other days in the year. 

I should be glad to speak more at"length of 
those men who laWored with, and cherish the mem- 
ory of Lowell and Pickering and Colman, and who 
are willing to spend time and money and influence 
to promote our delightful art. I should be glad 
to mention in terms of the warmest approbation, 
the name of such men as Mr. Proctor, Mr. Wa- 
TERS, of Beverly, Mr. Fay, of Lynn, Mr. AYER, 
of South Danvers, Mr. S. P. Fow er, of Danvers, 
Col. NEWELL, of West Newbury, Dr. KEetty, of 
Newburyport, and Mr. NaTHANIEL Brown, of 
Marblehead, all of whom reside in this ancient 
county, and who have often instructed me either 
ly precept or example. It is especially such men 
that give dignity to the calling, because they enno~ 
ble it, not only by their skill in the cultivation of 
the soil, but by their enlightened and intelligent 
minds. They are emphatically producers,—the 
earth yields up her bounties to their skill, and they 
produce a love of the calling in the young by their 
candid and attractive writings. 

But I must pause. A long story in our busy 
journal is like too long a nap at noon in hay-time, 
—so I will only commend to others to go and see 
for themselves as I have done. 
Truly yours, 


Jozi Nougsz, Esq. 


Smon Brown. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


We have much to say in this Department of the 
Farmer, upon the qualities, breeds, characteristics, 
and treatment of stock. In this article we wish to 
speak especially of kindness to domestic animals, 

umanity alone would seem to urge a sufficient 
plea for the animals we rear. But this does not 
always secure to our domestic herds the kindly 
treatment they should have at our hands. Men of 
human feelings often abuse animals with whip and 
cudgel, with hunger, cold and neglect. wey 
animals are often abused with overwork, gall 
with bad yokes and harness, with the oft repeated 
stroke of the lash, till they seem almost indifferent 
to the pain of blows and galls. A good old friend 
of ours who has been a succegsful farmer for nearly 
forty years, gives it as his opinion that men com- 
mit more sin in the sight of God in the abuse of 
animals than in all other ways put together. See 
the jaded horses, the stiffened and worn out oxen, 
the poor scrawny cows, the starved hogs all over 
the country. Somebody has abused them. See 
the great whips, spurs and..other instruments of 
torture everywhere in use. With good feed and 
kind treatment these are never needed in working 
animals. They are simply instruments of torture. 
They are evidences of a prevailing inhumanity to 
animals, Many people whip animals asa matter 
of course, because they have always seen them 
whipped. If they drive often, they go whip, whip, . 
whipping along as though the pose creatures’ hides 
were already tanned into sole leather, and they do 





it more than half from habit. If they drive horses 
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they whip them brutally every time they commit 
any little offense, jugt as though they must, They 
do not mean to be inhuman, but they do it from a 
perverse habit. Now this whole whipping and 
ceudgeling process is calculated to beat the life out 
of oxen and spoil the disposition of horses. I 
know of no more effectual way to spoil both horses 
and oxen than to whip them much. One hard 
whipping is worse than a whole week’s work, in its 
wear and tear on an animal. We have seldom 
seen an animal in good plight that is whipped 
much. Every man who keeps working animals 
has to pay for the whipping in the extra amount of 
feed it requires to keep them, as well as in the bad 
work they do, and in the time lost and strength 
wasted in che process. 

We would not discard the whip altogether ; 
sometimes it is best to use it, and use it thorough- 
ty; but not often—not asa daily habit. We know, 
from much experience with working animals, that 
the whip is seldom needed. The most of horses 
never need it. The colt may be broken to work 
better without the whip than with it. The great 
majority of the bad habits of horses are acquired 
by being whipped. The great majority of dull 
and disobedient oxen are made so by the crack and 
fall of the whip. The spirit of both horses and 
oxen are broken down by the whip. It is a posi- 
tive injury to the strength and disposition of ani- 
mals to whip them. The best whip is good feed. 
Work with animals must become a habit. Begin 
with a little; increase as the habit becomes fixed. 
First they must get used to the yoke and harness; 
then get used to being guided; then used to work. 
The whole process to be well done must be the 
process of forming habits in the animals. Any at- 
tempt to hasten the end by whipping is only to 
thwart the object. Animals take on habits very 
readily if kindly treated. “The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.”—Valley Farmer. 





CHARCOAL. 

At this season of the year, and especially when 
vegetation is so rank, and deletericus exhalations 
abundant, some deodorizer should be used wher- 
ever animal or vegetable matters are in a state of 
decompositien. Chloride of lime is commonly 
used, but there are several other things, both cheap 
and.effectual. Dry and fine muck or meadow mud 
is a great absorber, and is excellent where it is de- 
sirable to increase the bulk of the decomposing 
matter. Common earth, sawdust, or even sand, is 
better than nothing. 

Among the substances, however, that can be 
cheaply obtained, and often in large quantities, is 
the fine charcoal from coal hearths, or from the 
wagons and yards where it is deposited in cities. 
When it can be plentifully obtained, this finely pui- 
verized charcoal should be thickly spread over ev- 
ery place where filth has accumulated. It not on!y 
has a tendency to prevent unpieasant smeils, which 
is very desirable, but it aiso, at the same time, ab- 
sorbs that which enables it to act more immediate- 
ly and powerfu!!y as a manure, when appropriated 
to lands under cultivation. ‘The larve of insects are 





also arrested in their development by it, and pre- 
vented from becoming ‘lies or moths. It arrests 
putrescence, and for many vegetables is one of the 
most healthy and stimulating articles that can be 
named in the whole list of manures. “ Pigs,” says 
a late writer, “like to eat charcoal, and are thought 
to fatten on it, and in the course of the summer 
months I frequently have it thrown into the pen. 
It makes the manure so much the more valuable 
that I find it worth while to buy it for that pur- 
” 

By a little timely care with regard to such things, 
much may be done to keep a pure atmosphere 
about the premises, to preserve health, and, where 
there is a farm or garden, to increase the amount 
and value of fertilizing matter. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MR. FRENCH. 


Salisbury, England, July 21, 1857. 

My Dear Brown :—The last letter I sent you 
was written, though not dated, I think away up in 
the middle of Derbyshire, though it related to agri- 
culture in Suffolk County, which is at the extreme 
south-east of England. After passing a week in Suf- 
folk, I spent a very pleasant and profitable week in 
Lincolnshire, with my friends whom I mentioned 
meeting on my second day in England at old Chester. 
They welcomed me as if I might have been an “angel 
unawares,” and showed me at the same time the best 
kind of agriculture and hospitality, and I have parted 
from them with the impression that the best of people 
and the best of crops may be found in Lincolnshire, 
although a considerable portion of the country is 
known by the names of the Lincolnshire Fens, and 
Lincoln Heath, the former having been formerly 
marsh flowed by the sea, and the latter a dreary 
waste, so desert that the lordly proprietor actually 
erected upon it a high stone tower to guide travel- 
lers in their way by day and night, a light being 
kept burning in the darkness for that purpose by 
the tenant of a cottage built at the foot of the tow- 
er. The tower is still standing, with a statue of 
George the Third on its top, placed there in the year 
facetiously termed by the English “the year of jubi- 
lee,” being the fiftieth year of the reign of that il- 
lustrious monarch, whose wisdom is so well illustra- 
ted by Peter Pindar in the Lousiad, and the story 
of the plum pudding, in which His Majesty is rep- 
resented, you will recollect, as sorely puzzled as to 
how the plums could possibiy have got inside, see- 
ing there was no hole. As I looked at the fine 
statue surmounting the lofty tower, the words of 
the bard, in which he portrays the consternation of 
the king’s household at being ordered to shave all 
their heads, wou!d aot keep out of mind— 


‘‘And all the palace echoed, wear a wig.”’ 
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But I have resolved solemnly that I will not de- 
scribe the agriculture of Lincolnshire, which is the 
best I have yet met with, until 1 have time to do it 
properly. I have taken full notes of their system, 
which I will use on some future day, when I have 
a larger table than a window-sill, and a more con- 
venient time than midnight, to use in the under- 
taking. So I resolutely and deliberately pass over, 
for the present, one of the pleasantest weeks of 
my tour, hoping to iook back, in memory at least, 
to the tower on Lincoln Heath, and the old Roman 
road, and the remains of their fortifications, their 
canals and their dwellings, at a more convenient 
season. 

From Lincolnshire, I went into~Derbyshire, 
passing in the way, by Sherwood Forest, where 
Robin Hood and his merry men lived so bravely, 
and where many of the old trees under which they 
ranged are still standing, especially the hollow one 
in which Little John used to hang up the deer in 
dressing them. 

Of course, I cannot describe the Manchester 
“Arts Treasures Exhibition,” where I spent a day, 
and which is the wonder of the country, compris- 
ing the greater part of the finest pictures and stat- 
uary of the kingdom, nor can I now give many de- 
tails of my visit to Buxton, Bakewell and Chats- 
worth, all of which places are in Derbyshire, the 
most romantic and picturesque part of England 
that I have yet visited. 

The country is, unlike the south and east of Eng- 
land, beautifully diversified with hills and valleys, 
rocks and streams, much like some of the finest 
of our New England scenery, in the older parts of 
the States. Buxton is a famous watering-place, 
where is Saint Ann’s well, the water of which cures 
divers diseases. Near by, is Poole’s Hole, a cave, 
which I am bound to mention, because I promised 
the woman who lighted us into it, that I would ad- 
vise my countrymen to come and see it, and to in- 
quire for her as a guide. She gave me her name, 
which is Martha Clayton,and I wrote it down on 
the spot, so that my friends might find her. Poole’s 
Hole is a cave in a limestone hill, and is six hun- 
dred and nine yards deep, though as the good lady 
candidly informed us, we did not go within a hun- 
dred yards of the end, the hole being rather small 
at that part. The Duke of Devonshire owns all 
that part of the world, and has considerately assis- 
ted nature a little, and enlarged the formerly nar- 
row entrance, so that you may walk the whole way 
with your best hat and coat on, though your best 
boots would need cleaning when you came out. 
The cave is very spacious, sixty feet high in places, 
and sometimes thirty feet wide, full of curious for- 
mations, such as stalactites and stalagmi:vs. Hay- 
ing no dictionary, I learned from Mis. Clayton 
that a stalactite is a formation hanging down from 
the top, formed by water that makes its deposit 





without dropping, while a stalagmite grows up, 
from the bottom, by water continually dropping.— 
Both are in profusion and perfection in Poole’s 
Hole, and besides there is a hole worn in the rock, 
in one place, by water which has dropped thus reg- 
ularly ever since the flood, which struck me as re~ 
markable for its close resemblance to a hole that 
a boy would bore with his knife in a lime wall. 

Now Poole was a robber, and lived in this cave, 
where, of course, nobody of common prudence 
would think of pursuing him, and besides that, Ma- 
ry, Queen of Scots, who slept at Buxton, in the 
very room which I saw, went into this same cave, 
I presume after Poole moved out, and touched the 
long stalactite which hangs from the roof some 
dozen feet, and said some remarkable thing, which 
I ought to remember, which gave the name to this 
same remarkable stalactite, which I have unfortu- 
nately forgotten, but Mrs. Clayton will remember 
it. Ihave given this part of the history about as 
clearly as the orator we have heard of, who said 
“in the beautiful and forcible language of Dr. 
Watts, 

‘Thus to the Jews old— something stood 
While—something rolled between.’ ”’ 
I presume Mary, Queen of Scots, slept but very 
few nights in a place, for I find she has slept in 
almost every house I have been into in that part 
of the country. 

Bakewell is in the Peak, famous as the scene of 
Scott’s Peveril of the Peak, whose old castle still re- 
mains near by at Castleton, in ruins, perched on the 
rock, famous also for Haddan Hall, one of the fin- 
est old places for an American tourist to visit in the 
kingdom. Haddan Hall is owned by the Duke of 
Rutland, but not having been inhabited for about a 
hundred and sixty years, it is, as the countryman 
said of the Elgin marbles, “shockingly out of re- 
pair.” It was built all along, in parts, from four to 
five hundred years ago, and as it has not been im- 
proved or renewed for a century or two, one can 
form, by its help, a very good idea of an old baro- 
nial hall. The first Duke of Rutland, it is said, 
“maintained seven score servants in this ancient 
seat of English hospitality.” The whole place 
looks now, as if it might have been the scene of one 
of Sir Walter’s novels. The outer stone walls of the 
great hall, built in 1452, are seven and a half feet 
thick, the windows are small, with iron sashes that 
open on hinges, the doors are of heavy oak, with 
great, rusty wrought iron hinges, the floors are all 
of stone or solid oak, the walls’ have oaken panels, 
ornamented with carved heads of boars and wolves, 
Several chambers are hung with old tapestry, 
wrought with the needle, which covers the doors, 
so that a ghost of a knight in armor would appear 
to you with great effect,as he parted the screen, at 
midnight. Mrs. Radcliffe, it is said, helped her im- 
agination in the Mysteries of Udolpno, at this old 
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Hall In one of the dining-rooms, over the fire-| Chatsworth, and run by rail more than two hun- 
place, the words, “Drede God and Honor the King,”| dred miles to Salisbury, to attend the great exhibi- 
are carved in raised letters of oak in another is one|tion of the Royal Agricultural Society, of which I 
of the very same old tables, of thick oak plank, on|am determined, laying aside all poetry, romance, 
which the old knights used to cut up their haunch|and such vanities, to give you a plain matter-of- 
of venison with a dagger, sitting on the rough fact account. Not one word will I say in my next 
wooden seat. We were shown the very door out| about Stonehenge, or old Sarum, or the Cathedral, 
of which, on one of Haddan’s festive nights, the|all close by, nothing but plain steam plows and short 
beautiful Dorothy Vernon eloped with Sir John|horns, With the eastern benediction, “May your 
Manners. Old yew trees, solemn and dark, that| tribe increase,” I close this epistle, of which Charles 
heard their whispers of love, still remain, and al-| Lamb would say, “It may be easy writing, but it is 
most darken noonday with their shade. What in-| very hard readirg.” 





duced the beautiful Dorothy to run away, is not Your friend, Henry F. FRENcH. 
very apparent, as she owned the estate, and soon 

returned with Sir John, and lived in peace. In the For the New England Farmer. 
chapel, you may go up a narrow stair-case of solid BEE CULTURE. 


blocks of oak,to the confessional,and confesstosome| WR. Eprror:—If a man would love home, let 
imaginary old priest, or perhaps to your lover in|him have a home of his own building, where all 
disguise. Over a fire-place, in the same room with| the trees and shrubs, fences, and internal and exter- 
Queen Elizabeth’s bed, is a piece of bas-relief in|! arrangements, were done with his own hands, 

, . |or under his own immediate supervision. If he 
plaster, representing all manner of beasts, dancing 


2 Wages has a home under these circumstances, he will love 
to the playing of Orpheus. I think it must be 4/it, as he cannot love otherwise ; it will ever be near 


genuine antique, executed by some one who was and dear to him ; the longer he becomes associated 
there, for the singular postures of the animals in-| with such a home, and its varieties grow up under 
dicate that this must have been their first attempt) his culture, the more he may sing “Home, sweet 
hs final OF thee tise, Hie Oia: didn te taal home,” and every chord of his heart will vibrate in 
= pipe. , q sympathy with its Heaven-born sentiments. Thus 
satisfied with the Hall itself, you may see a genu-| will the apiarist find it, as he avails himself of the 
ine Roman altar, dug up close by, now in the porch, |instinct of the delightful little honey-bee, and cul- 
on which is an inscription which looks asif it might) tivates them for his enjoyment and profit, It has 
have been written by the author of the Dighton been truly said, that the instinct of the bee can be 
‘ but little improved. For ought we know, their 

rock characters, after a little more practice. 


family arrangements, their industry and economy, 
The Romans, by the way, who conquered the &c., are no more perfect at the present day than 


Britons in the first century and held dominion over| they were in the days of Samson, notwithstanding 
them some four hundred years, have left traces of|the many patent bee-hives to help them along. 
their works ail over the kingdom. I have seen one ay oe a fdas profit 
of their great roads which runs fora hundred miles aa bleee than pe no doubt : stil, + Bucy 
or more, from north to south. I have seen their that same instinct intact, ever the same, and ever 
canal, called the Fosdyke, about twelve miles in| will be, till honey shall be no more. Many per- 
length, which connects the Trent with the Humber, | 8°08 are prevented from the culture of bees through 
their car dyke, which cut off the water of the hills + epi yoy raorng by mane with 8 formide- 
from the marshes, to dry them, the tassellated| 4 "7 oho me ee ot ee 

a aren y , fearful when used for defence, which the bee only 
floors of their baths, which were laid in the third|so uses either from supposed or sufficient cause, 
century, and one really begins to look upon these/and not often otherwise ; it is only when willing to 
castles of the time of William the Conqueror, which| die in the conflict, that the bee stings, and when 


. it does sting, the weapon is left in the wound, the 
- scattered all over the country, as quite modern lower part of the abdomen is torn off, and the bee 
airs. 


soon dies in consequence. He cheerfully offers his 
Of Chatsworth, the great show estate of England, | life a sacrifice for the good of his family, and dies 


and really the most magnificent, I have not space|@ martyr to its cause. One who has never made 
to speak. Every American visits it, and a pretty fanatiaciay with which eects be tte = 
good proportion ee rea inne of it, Sir Jo- tious, oft repeated and patient management. Their 
seph Paxton, who built the Crystal Palace, was a acquaintance should be cullivated; they have no 
servant of the great Duke, and planned the land-| fancy to having a thing forced upon them, though 
scape scenery here, and made the fountains, and|their good may require such a process sometimes. 
artificial rock work, but how any body could induce There is no doubt in my own mind but that bees 
the three hundred cows that I saw there to stand) will sting come possene connor than ether satus 


: like circumstances. My own case is a practical il- 
knee deep in the Derwent, and the herd of deer to| lustration of this fact, and I am often led to doubt 


group themselves under the trees beyond, to help whether I am a favorite of theirs. While we man- 
my prospect from the windows, 1 do not compre-|age to keep on pretty good terms with them, we 
hend. And here we must leave the Derwent and| Should always approach them without fear. If you 
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are about the hive and not protected, and the bees 
act displeased with your presence, you will soon be 
able to tell this by the peculiar noise they make; 
but don’t run, unless you wish to get stung; stand 
perfectly still for a moment, or move slewly away 
with as little motion as possible, and you will not 
receive injury once in fifty times. In all opera 
tions about the hive and the handling of bees fear 
should have no place with the apiarist—he should 
approach them with confidence, and handle them 
carefully. Have an old hat, good only for the 
purpose, with mosquito netting drawn around the 
rim, forming akind of bag some two feet in length 
—put this on, letting it come down over the face, 
neck and shoulders, as it will, if made large ——_ 
Now put onathick pair of mittens or woollen 
gloves, and you are “armed and equipped,” wheth- 
er for peace or war. Leather gloves are bad; the 
same with mittens, and should never be used, as 
they retain the sting, and many lives will be lost 
by so doing. These “‘fixins” will do to begin with, 
but after your bees become acquainted with you, 
they will seldom be required, except upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, which will suggest themselves as 
they arise. The different classes of bees will form 
the subject of the next article, 

A mstake corrected. Five, and not ten dollars, 
was the price paid for the tobacco secret. 

July, 1857. NORFOLK. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
RYE ON SANDY LOAM. 

I have a piece of ground which I would like to 
sow with rye this fall—but am in doubt as to the 
economy of doing so without applying manure in 
some form or other. 

The soil is a sandy loam, tolerably dry, but, pre- 
vious to the fall of 1855, had been used as pasture, 
and was overrun with sweet fern and bayberry 
bushes; it was then turned over and remained un- 
disturbed until the next fall; then plowed, and 
again the past spring, but nothing further done 
with it. 

Now the question arises, shall I sow it as it is, or 
apply guano, superphosphate or some other fertili- 
zer ? YounG FaRMER. 

Aug. 28, 1857. 

REMARKS.—There are various ways of treating 
such a piece of land, but the various circumstances 
around you must decide which you are to prefer. 

1, Without any manure, you may enrich the 
land and make it return you paying crops by plow- 
ing well, sowing your rye, thrashing the grain out 
on the field when it has matured, and then lay the 
straw in the furrows and cover it up with the plow. 
This is a process somewhat slow, but one that has 
proved effectual, as in the course of four or five 
years more than twenty bushels of rye per acre 
has been obtained. The plow must be followed 
and the straw laid in the preceding furrow, until 
the whole field has been gone over. Where plen- 
ty of loam can be had, this plan is certainly worthy 
of attention. 

2. If meadow muck is convenient, mix with it 
such portions of ashes, bone dust, guano or svper- 





phosphate of lime as you can command, and plow 
it in. 

3. Sow buckwheat or millet, and when just out 
of blossom cut it, and after it has laid spread out 
one day, plow it under, and your plain land will 
return you a fair crop of rye for several years, with 
only a slight manuring. 

EGYPTIAN MILLET AND ITS VALUE. 

As you had the kindness some time last spring 
to notice in your valuable paper some experiments 
which I had made with the Egyptian millet, I now 
extend an invitation to you or your readers, as you 
are visiting the Fairs about the State, to call and 
examine my present crop of millet, and judge of its 
value for soiling. I have nearly finished cutting the 
first crop, and have the second two feet high. 

To show your readers that the millet is valuable 
for soiling, I will give the gain of a Durham bull, 
which has been kept in the barn all summer, and 
fed on the millet since it was large enough to cut. 
From the 6th of April to the 28th of August, this 
bull has gained 320 lbs., or about 2 lbs. per day. 
The bull now is 13 months old. I don’t recollect 
ever to have seen the gain each day given of a year- 
ling, and know not if this is quite common ; but if 
any of your readers can give a greater gain, at the 
same age, I shall be pleased to hear from them. 

Sunderland, Mass. F. H, WILLIAMS. 


TIME TO KILL BUSHES—A QUERY. 

In one of your late numbers a subscriber asks, . 
“when is the time to kill weeds and bushes by 
mowing?” In reply, I would say that the last of 
August, or the first of September, is generally 
thought by old farmers to be the surest time to 
prevent their spreading. 

I also have a question to ask, which I hope some 
of your well-versed correspondents will do me the 
favor to answer. Is there any part of the Chinese 
sugar cane, shrub or root, which is poisonous to 
mankind ? A. N. H. Piper. 

Hancock, Vt., Aug., 1857. 


CORN STALKS FOR HORSES. 

I noticed in your r some time since, that 
corn stalks were ey or the heaves in horses. 
Will you please inform me how they are to be fed, 
whether cut or —_ whole ? If so, you will great- 
ly oblige me and undoubtedly many others of your 
readers, W. H.C. 

East Canaan, N. H., Aug., 1857. 

REMARKS.—We do not remember about it— 
perhaps the person who communicated the fact 
will explain. si 

SCOTT'S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

Can you inform me where I can obtain plants of 
Scott’s Seedling Strawberry, and at what price? - 
Also, where plants of the “Perpetual Bearing Rasp- 
berry” can be had, and at what price? 

Franklin, Aug., 1857. E. M. K. 

ReEMARKS.—Mr. J.C. Scott, Brighton, Mass, 
has the Scott’s Seedling Strawberry for sale. Price 
not known—nor do we know anytLing of the vasp- 
berry you inquire for. 
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COLUMBIAN 


This fruit was originated by Mr. L. U. Law- 
rence, of Hudson, N. Y., from seed of the Green 
Gage. It ranks as the best of the large, dark col- 
ored varieties of the plum. DowninG, who is the 
best authority in regard to fruit originated in New 
York, says of it:—“The tree is remarkable for its 
very strong, blunt shoots, large, roundish leaves, and 
the spreading, horizontal form of its head. It is 
also highly productive. Branches and upper sides 
of the leaves downy. Fruit of the largest size, six 
or seven inches in circumference, nearly globular, 
one-half rather larger than the other. Skin brown- 
ish purple, dotted with numerous fawn-colored 
specks, and covered with much blue bloom, through 
which appears a reddish brown tint, on the shaded 
side. Stalk about an inch long, rather stout, in- 
serted in a rather small cavity. Flesh orange, not 
very juicy, but when at full maturity, very rich, 
sugary and excellent. The flesh separates freely 
from the stone, which is small and compressed.” 
Ripens in New England early in September. 

Our engraving is an accurate copy of a speci- 


GAGE PLUM. 


men of the plum, gathered by us last season in 
the garden of Mr. Henry VANDINE, at Cam- 
bridgeport. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MAKE HAY WHEN THE SUN SHINES. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your contributor, whose signature 
corresponds so nicely with his ideas, and who com- 
ments so flippantly upon my article extracted by 
you from the Homestead, under the above title, un- 
dertakes to sneer at me because I spoke of hand 
raking, and yet in this age of progress, he mows 
his grass by hand, doubtless not having yet dis- 
covered the fact that the mowing machine has su- 
perseded that old fashioned back-breaking labor on 
all well conducted farms. 

The article upon which he comments was writ- 
ten years ago, about or during the time when I was 
in the habit of leading all my men in all kinds of 
labor, and before the introduction of monies ma- 
chines and horse rakes, and was accidentally dis- 
covered among other manuscripts of like nature, this 
Spring. 

. om now reminded that some of my old fogy 
neighbors in those days did not quite approve of 
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cutting grass when the dew was off, for the reason 
that they could not keep their scythes sharp enough 
to cut their thin 

The great art of hand mowing (all oe else be- 
ing equal) consists in keeping a perfect edge on the 
scythe. My men did not need “two scythes each,” 
but they mowed as long as I wished with one, on 
meadows thoroughly rolled in the Spring, and they 
understood how to keep a fine edge all the time. 

The idea of scythes slipping over grass is simply 
ridiculous. On my meadows they must have slip- 
ped some two or three feet into the air, and on my 
reclaimed meadows over oe feet. he — of 
grass can your correspondent raise, if, as he says, 
“the fine aa like waskt and the coarse like wire ?” 
Surely no cultivated grasses can be guilty of any 
such absurdity. 

My article, written under the old regime, was pub- 
lished in the Homestead as containing suggestions 
worthy the attention of those who still do their hay- 
ing without labor-saving machines. Were I now 
cultivating a farm, however, I should as soon think 
of using wooden plows, as scythes and hand rakes, 
or unloading hay by hand. 

There are certain kinds of work which can bet- 
ter be done in the early morning, and for myself I 
have ever been actively employed before the rising 
of the sun, but my great anxiety in respect to my 
men as well as my teams, when a farmer, was al- 
ways lest they should be over worked. Doubtless 
this same fear arose from the fact that my men 
were sons of farmers, brought up at home to New 
England industry and energy, and over-willing to 
work, and my teams were the best the country af- 
forded, and kept in high condition. With such men 
and teams, an amount of labor can be accomplished 
which would seem a mountain to one who fears the 
sun, and can only do light work in the heat of the day. 

“Dew is only vapor condensed!” Pray what else 
is rain? And will not rain injure cut grass, even if 
dried out immediately ? Dew and rain on standing 
crops are beneficial, but all moisture on cut grass 
is highly injurious, because, when it evaporates, it 
carries off from the grass the finer juices and es- 
sential oils which alone give flavor and fragrance to 
the hay. In curing hay, a shower gives no more 
extra labor than a heavy dew, nor is it more inju- 
rious. It is not strange that grass, however thin, 
if cut with the dew upon it, should require extra 
ventilation in the mow when cut and carted the same 
day. CHARLES ROBINSON. 

New Haven, Conn., Aug. 31, 1857. 





CuInEsE SuGAR CaNnE.—The New Orleans Pe- 
ayune announces the arrival, by the steamer Le- 
comte, Capt. Johnson, of sixty-five barrels new mo- 
lasses, made from the Chinese Sugar Cane, op the 

lantation of Mr. Delery, parish of St. Bernard. 
This is in anticipation of usual receipts of new mo- 
lasses. It is considered an excellent article. The 
Plaquemine (La.) Sentinel learns that Michael 
Schlatre, Jr., of Iberville parish, succeeded a few 
days ago in making nearly two hundred gallons of 
excellent syrup from the Chinese Sugar Cane. 





> The receipts of the U. S. Agricultural Ex- 
hibition at Louisville, Ky., amount to over $21,000, 
which will pay the premiums and all expenses—and 
probably leave a small surplus, 





LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


° Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 8, 1857. 

My Deak Sir:—I came here to attend the 
Seventh Anniversary of the 

VERMONT STATE FAIR, 

The exhibition of its objects, however, does not 
really take place to-day: this is a day of prepara- 
tion, and its notes are everywhere heard,—cattle 
low and sheep bleat in the streets,—the splendid 
Black Hawk and Morgan horses prance and neigh, 
and step as though they were fearful of hurting 
some one’s toes—while pigs and poultry go more 
demurely in wagons, drawn by the staid and sober 
nags of the farm who have had their young day 
and don’t care to kick up their heels any more, 
About the grounds, the note of preparation is also 
heard—heavy machinery is lumbering along, mow- 
ers and reapers, and saw-mills and grain-mills, with 
horse-rakes, plows, fan-mills, cooking-stoves, wash- 
ing-machines, bee-palaces, et cetera and so on, 
And so as to-day is but the beginning of what is 
to be, I will use this sheet for the consideration of 
other matters, 

Montpelier is really a delightful place—not 
unique, because in this mountain region there are 
others located like it,—but is a gem among the 
green hills, which stretch away to the skies on 
every side, scarcely affording room for the railroad 
track to squeeze in on one side, and the modest 
Onion river to flow out on the other. Many of the 
dwellings indicate thrift, and a degree of elegance, 
with their miniature parks of rock maples around 
them, which at once attract and please the observ- 
ing traveller. This is the capital of the State, and 
a new State-house is now in the process of con- 
struction, in place of a former one which was de- 
stroyed by fire in February last. The large front 
pillars and the walls are partly up, backed by a re- 
spectable mountain which will overlook its dome 
and arrest the north winds in their course. Two or 
three of the main streets are lined with commodi- 
ous hotels and the shops of artists and tradesmen, 
which, with the pleasant homesteads and the busy 
river, give the village a lively and happy appears 
ance. Here, as in all my rambles, I find persons 
earnestly interested in the subject of farming; but 
in this State, the particular kind of farming to which 
attention is given, is different from that occupying 
the people in Massachusetts. Butter, cheese and 
stock, chiefly horses, are the items which afford the 
most profit, and consequently receive the most at- 
tention, Nature has adapted this country to these 
pursuits, and the people wisely work in her direc- 
tion; nothing can exceed the beauty of these 
smooth green hills and the lovely valleys, spark~ 
ling with the crystal streams that are perpetually 
fed by the generous springs in the recesses of the 
hills, Was not this the garden of Eden? It cere 
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tainly isnow. Adam is here and I have seen sev- 
eral Eves! It is Eden where we make it such. If 
men had no more expensive habits than women, 
and were as much attached to home enjoyments 
and their native soil as they are, Gardens of Eden 
might be found all over our prolific land, and beau- 
tiful Eves, like ministering angels, ever in sweet 
concord and sympathy with man! 

Some lonely hours there are with every mortal 
who rambles,—the poet said, “He who strays, tastes 
a thousand ills unfelt at home.” With me, such 
hours are few; I impart freely such as I have re- 
ceived, and never find the “barrel of meal” entirely 
empty, and in return, the “cruise” of others flows 
freely with facts which I shall endeavor to.transmit 
to your readers. No aspect of agricultural life is 
more cheering than that found in the senuiments of 
the young women of the country, wherever it has 
been my good fortune to meet them. There are 
‘two phases in rural life, widely different, one of 
which too many of our friends have rarely seen; 
that which prevails is the hard, and apparent ne- 
cessity for daily, unremitting toil—days of toil which 
eventually bring nights of grief, premature age, dis- 
affection with life, and too often, early death. I 
say apparent necessity, for I do not think it a real, 
inexorable necessity, for that would be equal to a 
doom upon the race, which would make life bur- 
densome, if not intolerable. We make this neces- 
sity ourselves, by our artificial wants; our real 
wants are few, and generally, easi!y supplied. When 
we allow our desires to run riot and revel in ex- 
travagances,—to covet larger herds and broader 
lands, to outstrip in splendor our neighbor's equip- 
age or furniture, or surfeit on costly and unwhole- 
some dainties, then we create wants that are not 
congenial to our natures, and hurtfal alike to our 
moral and physical being. It is the cultivation of 
such wants, these unsubstantial and delusive dreams, 
that give distate to the homely, invigorating, and 
permanent charms of country life and rural per- 
suits, These cause the desolation of paternal 
homes, and make gray hairs go sorrowing to the 
grave. In my intercourse with the world, I find 
much less of this sentiment with young women than 
with young men ; they are content to stay at home 
and occupy the soil, if their brothers would re- 
main; they look at their condition with more ra- 
tional views, and could they fix them in the minds 
of the young men, there would be fewer hearts 
broken by separation, fewer crimes impelled by pov- 
erty and want, and less starvation, wretchedness 
and disease in our crowded and festering cities ; the 
converse of this would be a highly cultivated soil, 
dotted with fresh and cheerful homes, whose hearths 
would be lighted with warmth and love, and pupu- 
lous and thrifty villages would spring up, with 
churches, and school-houses, and lyceums, and a 
natural and wholesome traffic ensue, all tending to 


that equality of condition which alone can afford 
permanent prosperity and happiness to any com- 
munity. 

I feel it a duty to say, that I find a large propor- 
tion of the young women favoring this condition of 
things; they are willing to remain upon the farm 
so long as brothers will stay, and society is made 
up of two sexes instead of one. On their part, they 
are fitted to adorn society,—are usually well edu- 
cated, read papers and current books, and are often 
acquainted with classical literature; they are quick 
to “catch the manners living as they rise,” and 
prove that Paris is but a step from their rural 
homes. Honitons, and talmas and crinolines, rus- 
tle on the hills or by their crystal streams with 
more unaffected grace than on the dusty pave of 
Boston and New York, while there fair occupants 
are buoyant with health and elastic spirits, and fit- 
ted to dignify and bless existence. Such should 
become the mothers of our land. In all my ram- 
bles I find aged parents left childless upon large 
farms, deploring the absence of sons at California 
or the West, and the once productive acres and tidy 
buildings, neglected and going to decay. I said to 
the only child remaining at home, of a large and 
prosperous family, “the farm has its advantages and 
charms as well as the city, and there are less temp- 
tations to err.” “Yes,” said “Rebecca,” “the farm 
has its attractions, but it lacks society—it is a life 
of confinement, too; the dairy demands constant 
attention, and hard work, and hired men are some- 
times difficult to please after we have labored care- 
fully to provide for them. Society is broken and 
meagre, the young men flee to the city, or wander 
to distant lands, leaving the young women in the 
charge of the farm, and to soothe and comfort the 
declining days of their parents.” Such was the 
language of a highly intelligent, affectionate and no- 
ble woman, and it represents the sentiments of a 
large class. Who has eloquence and persuasion, 
sufficient to arrest the attention of young men, and 
convince them that in leaving the homes of their 
fathers and of their own childhood, they leave priv- 
ileges and advantages already established which it 
may take a life of labor to acquire in distant lands! 
But, bless me, what a long homily I have written 
upon the fair, and not the agricultural fair, either. 
I must commit this to the mail, and give you some 
account of the second day of the Exhibition in 
another letter. 


Truly yours, 
Jor Nouns, Esq. 


Son Brown. 





«> Hop picking has commenced in New York 
State, and will be continued for about three weeks, 
The crop will prove as good in quality on the av- 
erage as any which has been picked for some years. 
In amount it will come somewhat short of a full 
— number of acres devoted to hops being 
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For the New England Farmer. 


U. 8. AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

My Dear Brown :—I came here in the hope 
of seeing your pleasant countenance: lighting up 
the President’s tent, on this annual jubilation of 
Agriculture, and am disappointed at not meeting 
you. It would do your eyes good to look upon 
this splendid exhibition, and your heart good to 
partake of the never-seem-to-do-enough hospitality 
of the people of Old Kentucky. They took good 
aim at the hearts of their enemies down there at 
New Orleans one day, when 


**It would have done you good, I think, 
Tu see Kentucky drop ’em,”’ 


and they take the same direct aim at the hearts of 
their friends here, and we shall all remember Ken- 
tucky hospitality as long as our present friends 
across the water remember Kentucky rifles! 

The exhibition opened with great eclat on Mon- 
day, and Col. Wilder surpassed himself in the brief 
but most appropriate and eloquent address with 
which he delighted us all. But you will see all 
that in the newspapers of the day, and I need not 
encumber your colums with a repetition. 

The first and second days have gone off glori- 
ously, and the third has opened upon us with a 
cloudless sky and perfectly transparent atmosphere. 
If the heavens smile, what more can be wanting ? 
If you were here, we would lock arms and circum- 
ambulate the grounds, and admire together the in- 
teresting things that are to be seen. As it is, 
must go alone and point out to you in spirit what 
I see to interest you. And first, because most 
prominent, there is the immense Amphitheatre, 
standing in the centre of some 40 acres of Fair 
ground, a building some thousand or more feet in 
circumference, surmounted by a projecting gallery 
covered by a roof which commands a view of the 
entire field, and from which slope down inwardly, 
seats surrounding a circle of say six hundred feet 
in circumference, where cattle are shown, horses 
trained, speeches delivered, &c., and from a lofty 
stand, in the midst of which a band “discourses 
most eloquent music.” This Amphitheatre is capa- 
ble of seating comfortably from six to eight thou- 
sand people. Beneath the extended gallery, which 
is supported by pillars, there is a shaded walk, and 
inside the walk are the offices of the company. 
Take it altogether, it is an imposing and elegant 
structure, combining beauty with great utility. 

The next permanent structure is “Floral Hail,” 
recently erected; a large, pentagon-shaped and 
beautiful building, at the present moment present- 
ing, within, as gorgeous a spectacle of fruits and 
flowers as | have ever seen. If Eve cou.d “revisit 
the glimpses of the moon,” and just “pop in” to 
Floral Hall, she would almost believe she had re- 
turned to that Paradise, where she was cut out of 
Adam’s side; for, as Tom Moore expresses it, 


“If there is a Heaven upon earth, 
It is this, it is this.” 


These are the permanancies; now for the tem- 
porariums, And up there, on the height, near the 
entrance, is the Hall for machinery, where all sorts 
of human-labor-saving contrivances are set in mo- 
tion by a very fine portable steam engine, made by 
a company at the Newark Machine Works, Ohio, 
and a beauty in its way. A line of shafting, the 
entire length of the building, is set in motion by 
this engine, from which, by bands, all the gimcranks 
on exhibition there are put in operation ; and when 
in motion, the mildest term I can apply to the in- 
fernal din, is “hell broke loose.” I think I never 
heard such an immense uproar as they all make, 
as you may well imagine, when I tell you that 
among other mild noises is that of sundry reap- 
ers and mowers in full motion, with nothing to 
“chaw upon,” as a friend of mine used to forcibly 
express the idea of mowing where there was no 
grass—“it was master hard work,” he said, “coz 
his scythe had nothing to chaw upon!” 

The machine that seemed to be the “observed of 
all observers,” yesterday, was Sawyer’s improved 
hoop machine—a Massachusetts invention—from 
Fitchburg. To see it split and then shave the 
hoop, fit to be set upon the barrel, would make an 
old fashioned cooper’s shave cry its eyes out. I 
suppose it would prepare 40 hoops ready for the 
“lap and lock,” while an expert cooper was pre- 
paring one, in the old way. 

Another new invention, the like of which I nev- 
er before saw, is “Hennington’s patent apparatus 
for feeding fuel into the furnaces of steam boilers.” 

Then there was “Wyckoff’s patent boring ma- 
chine,” busily at work boring 4 inch joist for water 
pipe, at the rate of ten feet per minute; and when 
you want to lay a line of pipe from some of your 
hills to your house, or a suction from Concord river, 
by all means send to Elmira, N. Y., and get some 
of Wyckoff’s; it is very cheap, and if made of 
proper wood, will ‘be very durable. You know I 
am great on water works, and this struck my fancy. 

Then there isa machine for cutting screws, which 
works admirably; corn shellers, winnowing ma- 
chines, sawing machines, and “forty more” too nu- 
merous to mention, but all worthy of being exam- 
ined carefully and thoroughly. 

The tent for Agricultural implements is near the 
above building, is several hundred feet in length, 
and well filled with all sorts of curious contrivances 
for farming made easy. One thing I saw there 
that not only much interested but amused me. It 
was H. Strail’s “lightning husker.” A boy turns a 
crank, and as the machine revolves, several of the 
boys or girls, men or women, stand around it and 
each apply with each hand, the butt of an ear of 
corn with the husk on, to the machine, and so quick 





that no eye can detect it, the husk is cut off, the 
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ear flies back, and the husk, which remains in the 
hand, is thrown into a sort of hopper over the ma- 
chine and is at once torn into shreds ready for-mat- 
tress making. I should think, when the machine 
is in full motion, one child could husk at the rate 


of 2 ears a second. It is a great invention. 


I noticed also “Kedzie’s rain-water filter,” man- 
ufactured by J. E. Cheney & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
one of the boys that we used to see running about 
the streets of Newport, N. H., when we rejoiced 
in our youth, under the firm of “FRENcH & Brown, 
Isaw the practical result 
of this filter, by which muddy and offensive water 
was in a short time rendered perfectly pure and 


in that beautiful village. 


drinkable. 


I have not yet been about visiting the stock, of 
which it is said the show is not as good as was an- 
ticipated, The show of horses is very splendid, 
and I saw some Durham bulls this morning that 
were very fine—fully equal to those famous bulls 


of Bashan of which we have all read. 


I must make a note of some other matters for 
a future letter, as I see plainly I shall not leave 


here till late next week. 


The celebrities expected from different portions 
of the Union, to grace this occasion, have not all 
arrived, and probably we shall not see Lord Napier, 
Ex-President Pierce, Vice President Breckinridge 
(whose lady is sick) and some others who were ex- 
pected. Our exhibition is now honored with the 
presence of Gov. Morehead, Ex-Governor Powell, 
Ex-Secretary Guthrie, Hon. Linn Boyd, all of Ken- 
tucky, Gov. Willard, of Indiana and others not 


now remembered. 


Our friend, Major Poore, is a working man, and 
has been engaged early and late in his office; but 
no one has been inquired for or sought after more 
He “struck a rich lead” with that 
wheelbarrow, and without it, he was, and is, worthy 
God 


than he has. 


of all honor, for he is a genuine good fellow. 
bless him! 


I have written this in the President’s tent, amid 
very many interruptions; and may possibly write 


again before I leave glorious Old Kentucky. 
Your friend, B. B. FRENCH. 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 2d, 1857. 





For the New England Farmer. 
UNDERDRAINING. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have read many articles in 
your valuable paper, within the last few years, upon 
the benefit of underdraining, and am fully con- 
vinced of its utility. The theory cannot be ques- 
tioned. I am now about testing it practically, for 
myself, to ascertain, (as we Yankees often ask) “If 


it will pay.” 


To talk, or write upon the beneficial effects of 
underdraining, causing “two blades of grass to grow 
before,” is easy, and a little 

poetical, but when I wield the heavy pick and 


where but one grew 





spade from morn till night, in a ditch of mud, the 
poetry is — to sombre prose, and I involun- 
tarily ask, “will it pay?” Being a tyro at the bus- 
iness, I should be very happy to receive a little 
practical information of the modus operandi. 

The land which I wish to underdrain has an 
eastern inclination of from two to three degrees, 
quite uniform ; to the west the land rises some half 
a mile and is used as a pasture. The water from 
this pasture, with what there is in soil of the piece, 
renders it too wet to be plowed early in the season. 
I have staked out the drains up and down the hill 
some thirty to forty feet apart, and thought of 
settling them three and half feet deep, and laying 
a stone culvert and filling with small stone to with- 
in eighteen inches of the surface. The soil is a 
slaty loam, resting upon a clayey hard pan at about 
two feet. I openthe drain with a plow, and by 
using a strong ox in a single yoke, am able to loos- 
en up the dirt to the pan; the rest is loosened with 
the pick. Is it of importance to settle the drains 
much below the hard pan? I find it necessary 
to have the ditch a foot and a half wide at the bot- 
tom, for a stone drain. There is work in digging 
such a ditch. I believe a ditch for tile might be 
dug with one-half the labor. 

Can you inform me where tile can be obtained, 
and at what price? If drain tile are better than 
stone, and as some assert, cheaper, I should like to 
use them. J. R. WALKER. 

Springfield, Vt., August 14, 1857. 


” 





REMARKS.—You say you have “staked out the 
drains up and down the hill some thirty to forty 
feet apart,”—that is very well, but the springs from 
the high land must first be cut off by a lateral 
drain and turned into those you have staked out, 
then your drains up and down the hill may be fifty 
feet apart. See advertisement, in weekly and 
monthly Farmer, of the prices of tile manufactured 
at Whately, Mass., by James M. Crafts. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHINESE SUGAR CANE, AND SYRUP. 


I procured last winter from Nourse & Co. some 
Chinese Cane seed, and have now stalks growing 
that are 8 or 9 feet high and 4 inches in circumfer- 
ence. Will you please inform me and others through 
your valuable paper when is the proper time to cut 
it for syrup or fodder? also, will the juice be as 
tich if the cane is allowed to seed P 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Guilford, Conn., Aug., 1857. 





REMARKS.—We have had repeated inquiries 
made in relation to the time of harvesing, and the 
mode of expressing the juice from the sugar cane. 
With regard to the first, we quote from Mr. HYDE’s 
treatise on the Cane, all we can find space for at 
present. As to getting out the juice, it is not prob- 
able that many persons will go to the expense of 
purchasing a mill in the present uncertain state of 
the whole matter. Each one must exercise his inge- 
nuity and do the best he can until it is more clear 
that the results will justify a larger outlay. But 
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we advise all who intend to do anything with the 
sugar cane to purchase Mr. Hyde’s book, and then 
they will have all that is known of the matter be- 
fore them. It may be had of any bookseller; price 
25 cents. 


“HARVESTING.—When the stalk shall have at- 
tained its full size, and the seed have passed from 
the dough stage to a harder texture, the cane may 
be considered sufficiently mature; or, if the cro 
be large, and a deficiency of hands be apprehend- 
ed, the cane may be cut earlier, and the cuttings 
continued from time to time, as needed for the 
press. The fodder should be pulled as for corn ; 
another set of hands cutting off one-half to two 
feet of the top with the seed, while others cut the 
cane at the ground and throw it into piles, from 
whence it is handed to the press.” 


“BoILING DOWN.—One of the first things done, 
in commencing operations, should be to start the 
fire under the kettles, that they may be well warmed 
by the time the juice is ready for them. The fires 
should be so arranged that they may be under good 
control, to be forced or withdrawn as occasion may 

uire. When the juice is placed in the boiler, 
the fire should be gradually increased to a simmer- 
ing heat, ‘not to active boilipg,’ and maintained at 
this temperature until a thick green scum rises to 
the surface and forms into puffs, seeming ready to 
crack. This scum, when fully formed, should be re- 
moved clean from the surface. The heat may now 
be raised to boiling, and kept in an active state of 
ebullition, until the bulk is reduced one half. The 
fire may now be removed from one kettle, and its 
contents be transferred to the other, when the heat 
must be gradually moderated as the syrup becomes 
more concentrated, to avoid the danger of scorch- 
ing, which injures the color and flavor. Should 
more dirty-green scum rise to the surface after the 
first skimming, it should likewise be removed.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


WHAT A THING COSTS. 


Mr. Epitor:—It is always of great impor- 
tance to know what a thing costs.—In reading the 
first letter of your English correspondent, I was 
struck, as he seems to have been, by the high cost 
of land to English farmers,—but on consideration, 
it seems to me our Massachusetts farmers pay quite 
as high for all their “really cultivatable” land. Is 
it not so? The English farmer, of course, has his 
house rent included with the farm rent. I suppose 
every acre, or nearly so, of land hired by an Eng- 
lish farmer is really good, and in shape to be easily 
cultivated; now let our Yankee farmers set down 
the cost of their farms—take six per cent. interest 
on this sum—to that add the taxes on the land and 
buildings, let them look over their farms and see 
how much is really under cultivation—throw out 
all the gravelly knolls, and wet spots, and every foot 
that is not touched by the plow and the hoe—all 
the brushy fields, and poor pastures, and rock 
places, and then do you not think their land under 
cultivation will cost them five dollars per annum 
per acre? Will you please put your shrewd Yan- 
kee contributors to work, each in his own district, 
and see if this is not so? And ifso, do write a good 
article, advising farmers to sel] off their unproductive 
lands at a low figure to persons that will drain them 


and clear them up, and make them worth all they 
are capable of; and by so doing you will be adding 
opportunities for poor young farmers to obtain 
small pieces of land in New rm mgs which by la- 
bor may produce as many dollars per year as @ 
large Wisconsin farm, and thereby keep our active 
young men at home. ALPHA, 
Newton, Aug. 14, 1857. 





LETTER FROM MR. BROWN. 


Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 9, 1857. 

My Dear Sir :—Ali eyes were anxiously turned 
eastward this morning, to catch the first beams of 
the sun, and see if the day were to be propitious, 
ornot. Fair maidens were early up and decorated 
for their lovers and for the Fair. But clouds soon 
intervened, and a damper fell upon their spirits, as 
well as on the dusty roads ;—briefly, however, did 
the rain fall; ’twas only passing clouds, dropping 
tears of benevolence on the parched and mealy 
ways, and cooling them and the air, to increase the 
enjoyments of the visitors at the Fair. The bright 
sun soon appeared, the breeze was fresh and cool, 
and on the green hills, away from the buzz of the 
crowd, the day was perfect and inspiring. 

All being ready for a commencement of my la- 
bors, I entered upon them with pleasure, first by 
an 

EXAMINATION OF THE SHEEP. 

During this examination I had the pleasure of 
the intelligent remarks of Mr. GEORGE CAMPBELL, 
of West Westminster, Vt., an importer and suc- 
cessful breeder of some of the best sheep in the 
country. Mr. Campbell went abroad and selected 
his stock with nice discrimination, and has kept it 
pure with unremitting care. We found in the pens 
first visited, Cotswold and half-Cotswold, presented 
by D. Baldwin, and John Melon, of Montpelier, 
and J. Norton, of Chelsea: Mr. Baldwin has a Cots- 
wold buck, which is a magnificent animal,—he has 
weighed 350 pounds, sheared 18 lbs, of fine wool, 
and when his full grown coat was on, could not pass 
between two stakes set three feet apart, without rub- 
bing each side. He is decidedly the finest animal 
of that breed we have ever seen. Mr. B. does not 
keep many sheep, his efforts being to improve, rath- 
erthan multiply his flock. He cuts 100 tons of the 
best quality hay on forty acres of mowing, recently 
reclaimed from barrenness. My visit to his farm 
was one of much interest and profit. ‘There were 
mixed sheep, by J. B. Spencer, of Windsor ; a fine 
pure Spanish buck, by Joseph Harwood, and a large 
collection of Spdhish Merinos by 8. E. and S. 
Wheat, of Putney; fine Oxfordshires by B. Town, 
of Montpelier, and French Merinos by J. Hamil- 
ton, of Bridport. The Messrs. Winterbottom, of 
Lacole, C. E., had a good collection of Southdowns 
and Cotswolds. The finest collection we saw was 
that of Daniel Kimball, of Rutland; among them 
were five of the best French Merino ewes I ever 
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saw; he informed me that their fleeces in May av- 
eraged thirteen pounds, which he sold at forty cents 
a pound. He had also three noble bucks, docile as 
kittens, whose fleeces ranged from seventeen to 
twenty four pounds. I examined their wool and 
found it almost as fine and soft as a thistle’s down. 
The mutton of these eight sheep, when well fatted 
he thought would reach a weight of 30 to 40 lbs. 
a quarter, and he said, is tender, juicy and delicious. 
The bucks command prices ranging between $200 
and $300, and the ewes bring about $50 each. 
These animals were either originals or descendants 
of Campbell’s importation. Mr. J. H. Post, Rut- 
land, had mixed Spanish and French, William 
Dinsmoore, mixed blood, Henry Giddings, Fairfax, 
Spanish Merinos, and E. Rich, Sudbury, six bucks, 
pure Spanish Merino. 

I cannot forbear to remark here, that those who 
object to scientific farming, ought to contrast the 
products of these sheep with those of the sheep 
raised within the memory of many who are keeping 
sheep to-day. Within my recollection, mutton that 
weighed 20 pounds per quarter, was considered un- 
usually heavy and fine; now we learn that these 
sheep, by proper management, that is, by knowing 
how to do it, bring quarters that weigh 40 pounds, 
and at the same time of the most delicate and rich 
quality! In England, fifty years ago, the common 
mutton reached only to fifteen or twenty pounds a 
quarter, while now, by the efforts of Bakewell and 
others, it often reaches sixty pounds a quarter, and] 
am informed by Mr. Baldwin the Cotswold reaches 
90 pounds a quarter! and is considered by compe- 
tent judges the richest and most wholesome meat 
brought upon the table. It is occasionally brought 
to this country, packed in ice, during the winter 
season, and is esteemed a rare delicacy. Among 
the sheep I observed some half dozen of the Fat 
Tail variety. The body of this singular animal is 
thin, head, neck and legs small,and it is covered 
with something much more resembling the hair of 
a dog than the wool of asheep. But the most sin- 
gular part of the animal is its tail, which is a mon- 
strous protuberance of fat, weighing, I should judge. 
at least twenty pounds! Of course, it is not a tail 
to whisk off flies with! I learn that many years ago 
when Welch & Co. went to the Cape of Good Hope 
for wild animals, to replenish their menagerie, they 
put on board a large number of these sheep to feed 
them with on the passage home. They were not 
“made in vain,” but of what use they are beside the 
one I have mentioned, and pampering the ruffian 
dogs which depopulate our sheep-folds, I have not 
yet learned. 

My next visit was to the neat stock, and among 
the first I saw were a fine Devon bull, and cow and 
calf, the property of W. R. Sanford, of Orwell, 
Mr. 8. accompanied Mr. Campbell to Europe, and 
made his own selections of Devon stock. 


Durhams.—A. M. Winslow, of Putney, present- 
ed a fine Durham bull, seven years old, and a herd 
of young cattle, all his stock, which were remarka- 
bly fine; a pair of two year old steers, weighing 
2,950 pounds, and a pair of yearling steers weigh- 
ing 1,950 pounds, surpassed anything of the kind 


,|I have seen for a longtime. Both pairs were finely 


matched. M. Smith, of Durmerston, had a year- 
ling bull, weighing 1,382 pounds, which is a prom- 
ising animal. Of the mixed blood, J. D. Johnson, 
had three year old steers, 3,395 pounds, and very 
fine. J. Holden, two years old. 

Milch Cows.—The show in this class was not 
large, but some of the cows were excellent. Al- 
len Toby, of Calais, presented several, and among 
them one jths blood Durham, eight years old, 
which had produced the following results : 

The trials upon the weight of milk, the cow having grass 
only for feed, were as follows: 


FIRST TRIAL. 
ComMENCED JuneE 12. 
Ist day, fair.......... 594 lbs. 
2d day, fair 
8d day, rainy........ 
4th day, fair 
frth day, cold, rainy... 
6th day, ra.oy 49 
ith day, fair.......00. 
8th day, very warm...48 


SECOND TRIAL. 
CoMMENCED AvGusT 25. 


Amounting to.... a Ibs. 


Butter made Ibs. 


.-410} Ibs. 
AVerage per day, 2 Ibs. x! oz. 


Amounting to.. 


Butter made 18} Ibs. 
Average per day, 1 lb. 13 oz 





The butter made by this cow was as good as any 
I ever tasted. Such trials are important to the 
farmer, as they show the effect of temperature upon 
the daily product, and may teach us valuable les- 
sons in regard to the treatment of the cow. I shall 
have a word more by-and-by on the subject of the 
dairy. 

Working Oxen.—In this department the exhi- 
bition was large and good. It would be difficult to 





equal several pairs whichI saw. 1 cannot well par- 
ticularize in such aclass. The town teams were 
very fine. 

Yearlings and Calves.—Only a few were pre- 
sented, and those of no great merit. 

Swine.—Very few on the grounds. O. F. Lew- 
is, of E. Montpelier, had a sow and pigs which 
would do credit to any breeder, and so did A. J. 
Ketchum, of Sudbury. 

Poultry.—In considerable variety, and very good. 

Butter.—A. K. Warren, of Berlin, H. N. Tracy, 
of Essex, T. Daggett, of Montpelier, and several 
others had packages of fine butter ; that of Mr. Tra- 
cy was remarkably good. 

Cheese.—O. F. Lewis, P. Hill, A. D. Arms and 
A. Cram, exhibited cheese which would make the 
mouth of an epicure water. In the dairy depart- 
ment, however, Vermont has not done herself.cred- 
it at any of her State Fairs. None of the New 





England States could equal her if she would but show 
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her products, and by so doing she would enhance the 
price and quicken the demand for them. The show 
of milch cows, and of butter and cheese, is probably 
better in any of the County Exhibitions than at 
this Fair, and by not presenting there products 
here, strangers fail to see what Vermont is capable 
of doing. 

The leading feature in the State Fair of Ver- 
mont is its horses—in this department it can un- 
doubtedly beat any other State in the Union,—I 
mean in horses of its own rearing. There were on 
the grounds this year few, if any of the favorite and 
mature horses which I.have seen at these Fairs be- 
fore ; some of them have been sold, and many are 
at the Fair at Albany. A large number of young 
horses are presented, of great merit, and which give 
promise of celebrity, but their form, beauty and ac- 
tivity are not yet sufficiently developed, to lead me 
to the conclusion that they will equal the old Black 
Hawk or Gifford Morgan. One hundred and forty- 
one breeding mares and geldings were entered, and 
among the latter I was informed by one of the best 
judges in Vermont, that eleven of them were worth 
$500 each. His judgment was soon confirmed by 
the sale of one of them for $600! Spirited trot- 
tings have taken place, fairly testing the pewer of 
some of the young nags, who have made good be- 
ginnings, making their mile in 2.49, 2.46 and 2.44, 
on a very dusty and unfavorable track. 


Friday, Sept. 12, 1857. 

The Fair has closed—the trotting. yesterday, was 
very good, and the multitude seemed highly grati- 
fied. I have found in this Seventh Exhibition much 
to admire and approve, although little, compara- 
tively, has been done that the State is capable of 
doing. The people have not yet been educated in 
what makes a grand and profitable display of their 
products, as have the farmers of those States who 
have enjoyed a longer practice. Mr. HoLBRook, 
the intelligent and popular President, has stood at 
the lead of the society from the beginning, and few 
men, any where, are better acquainted with the ob- 
jects of such an association, or the various details 
necessary to carry them out. But afew gentlemen, 
however wise and efficient they may be, cannot 
take such an enterprise into their care and take it 
on to perfection alone; it is a work in which the 
masses must be interested and actively engaged, as 
the different departments of the farm cannot be 
fairly represented by one town or perhaps by one 
county. No jealousies should exist, and no geo- 
graphical lines should divide that common interest 
which is indispensable to a high degree of success. 
Whenever infancy and youth in this matter are 
passed, and she has gained knowledge by a longer 
experience, Vermont will spring into a vigorous 
manhood, and we trust show her sister States that 





in the products of the farm she can excel them all. 


I wish to express my acknowledgments to the Pres- 
ident and other officers of the Society for their kind 
attentions during the Fair; and to my host, Mr. 
CoTTRILL, long the courteous and popular land- 
lord of “The Pavilion ;” and to his intelligent and 
interesting family, more than formal acknowledg- 
ments are due, for their pleasant companionship and 
polite attentions during my stay. Mr. C. was for 
thirty years, the proprietor and landlord of the 
Pavilion Hotel, of this place, and is well known by 
travellers throughout our land, as a gentleman 
thoroughly acquainted with his business, and his 
home is eminently entitled to the appellation of 
“The Traveller's Home.” He has now retired to 
private life, but still active and careful to the world. 
It is in the midst of this delightful retirement that 
I have found all the comforts of home in my brief 
sojourn here. 

There are some departments of this exhibition 
that I have not yet mentioned, and must leave for 
a paragraph at another time. ‘ 


Truly yours, 
JoEL NouRsE, Esq. 


Srmon Brown. 





Mr. FReNcH’s LeTTERS.—We have given in an- 
other column, a letter from Mr. French, dated at 
“Salisbury, England, July, 1857.” This letter 
should have reached us before the one giving an 
account of the Royal Agricultural Society at Salis- 
bury, but it strangely came to us by the way of 
Washington, on the first of September. 














BOYS’ DEPARTMENT. 








“GOOD TO MAKE MEN OF.” 


A gentleman once asked a company of little boys 
what they were good for? One little fellow prompt- 
ly answered, “We are good to make men of.” 

Think of that, my young friends; you are all 
good to make men and women of. e do not 
mean, nor did that little boy, that you are merely 
to grow up to the size of men and women. No, 
we mean a great deal more than this. You are to 
make persons that will be respected and useful— 
that will help to do good in the world. No one 
who is not useful, and who does not seek to make 
the world better, deserves the name of man or wo- 
man. 

You should not forget that if there are to be any 
men and women, any that deserve such a name, 
twenty or thirty years hence, they are to be made 
of you who are nowchildren. What a world this 
will be, when you grow up, if all only make 
men and women! Will you not ponder this subject, 
and “show yourselves men P” _ 

“Good to make men of.” What kind of men 
will our youthful readers be twenty years hence P 
Will they be classed with the intelligent, the re- 
spectable, the industrious, the prosperous, the be- 
nevolent, the pious men of the time ? for doubtless 
there will be such. It may require a little self-de- 
nial, and hard study, and hard work; but such a 
character is cheaply purchased at that price—and 
such a character we wish our readers to bear.— 


Well Spring. 
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OLD HABITS. 


A gentleman one day overtook a traveller mov- 
ing very slowly along under the great inconvenience 
of a heavy stone in his pocket. 

“My friend,” said the gentleman, as he observed 
the stone weighing his coat down on one side, and 
greatly impeding his progress, “ why do you trav- 
el with such a heavy burden at your side? I per- 
ceive you walk with much difficulty.” 

“ What! this stone in my pocket,” said he, “1 
would not part with it for anything.” 

“ Would not! why ?” said the other. 

“ Why?” said he, “because my father and my 
grandfather carried it before me; they got along 
very well with it, and I wish to follow their steps.” 

“ Do you derive any benefit from it ?” 

“ None that I know of, only keeping up the old 
custom,” said he. 

“ Did they derive any ?” asked the other. 

“T don’t know, only they always carried it,” said 
he, “ and so will I.” 

The gentleman walked on saying to himself, “I 
love, indeed, to see the good old customs of our fa- 
thers honored, if it were only out of respect to 
their memory ; but, really, if my father had carried 
a stone in his pocket, I think I should pay greater 
respect to his memory in laying it aside, and say- 
ing nothing about it, than by carrying such a testi- 
mony to his frailty with me through life.” 

As he still walked on, he began to think, “ now 
this man, unwise as he seems, is not more so than 
many others, perhaps not more so than myself.” 

So he began to cast about in his mind, what hab- 
its he had which were no better than stones in his 
pocket. “ Here, in the first place,” said he, “is the 
use of tobacco, chewing, smoking, taking snuff,— 
old habits—what use are they to me? mere stones 
in my pocket—worse than that, they injure my 
health, render me disagreeable, and the very oppo- 
site of neatness, 1’ll away with them all. Here is 
my snuff-box—stay—it bears my father’s name. 
Well, the snuff may go to the four winds. The 
box I will lay aside, but tobacco in any of its forms, 
I will use no more. Thanks to a protecting Provi- 
dence, my father left no tippling habits to ruin me, 
and stain his memory. Now there is one stone 
thrown away, and if I have any more bad habits 
kept up for custom’s sake, how much soever I may 
become attached to them, I desire they may share 
the same fate.” 





ONE OF THE Boys.—One day, while learning 
my Virgil, I continued to carry on the business of 
pounding some rocket mixture; but, as ill luck 
would have it, the master discovered my twofold 
employment, and immediately took away the mix- 
ture from me in considerable wrath. I watched 
where he put it; it was on the window-sill of a 
room which was always kept locked; the window, 
theugh not glazed, had close iron bars through 
which nothing could pass; the case was hopeless; 
I could not recover my rocket mixture, but a hap- 
py thought struck me, I was resolved that no one 
else should enjoy the spoil which I regarded as so 
valuable. I had a burning-glass in my pocket, and 
I thought of Archimedes and the Roman fleet; the 
sun was shining, and I soon drew a focus on the 
gunpowder, which immediately blew up. It was 
well that the house was not set on fire; as for me, 
I was reckless of all consequences.—Memoirs of] 
Crosse, the Mathematician. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


How To Make Biack Currant WINE.—Pick 
and squeeze the currants when fully ripe. To one 
gallon of juice add six quarts of water, and to each 
gallon of this mixture add three and a half pounds 
of brown sugar. Mix well together and strain. Put 
it into a cask, and let it be ventilated till it shall 
have passed the active or vinous fermentation, when 
it may be well corked. As it will improve by age, 
it may be well to let it stand undisturbed for years 
unless wanted for medical purposes. 


ELDER WINE FLAVORED WITH Hops.—A lady, 
disliking the taste of spices in home-made wines, 
was induced to try the effect of flavoring elder wine 
with hops. The result is one of the most grateful, 
wholesome and valuable beverages. Its color equals 
that of the finest claret ; and it produces no acidity 
after drinking, as many home-made wines do. The 
following receipt for the same has been kindly com- 
municated for the benefit of the readers of the 
Lady’s Book, and will, 1 think, answer fully, if tried 
skilfully and fairly. The berries, which must be 
thoroughly ripe, are to be stripped from the stalk, 
and squeezed toa pulp. Stir and — this pulp 
by passing through a cane sieve or basket, to every 
gallon of juice, add half a gallon of cold spring wa- 
ter; boil nine gallons with six ounces of hops for 
half an hour; then strain it, and boil again with 
three pounds of sugar to the gallon, for about ten 
minutes, skimming it all the time; pour it into a 
cooler, and whilst lukewarm, put a piece of toasted 
bread with a little barm on it to set it to working; 
put it into a cask as soon as cold; when it has done 
working, cork it down, and leave it six months be- 
fore it is tapped; it is then drinkable, but improves 
with age exceedingly.— Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Cup CaKE.—Five cups of flour, three cups of 
nice sugar, one cup of butter, four eggs, one cup of 
good buttermilk, with saleratus enough to sweeten 
it, one nutmeg. ; 

Cook1Es.—One cup of butter two cups of sugar, 
one cup of cold water, half a teaspoon of saleratus, 
two eggs, flour enough to roll, and no more. 

Sort GINGERBREAD.—One cup of molasses, ons 
cup of sugar, one cup of butter, one of buttermilk, 
one egg, saleratus and cloves. Mix pretty stiff. 

CrEAM CaAKE.--One cup of cream, one cup of 
sugar, two cups of flour, two eggs; teaspoon of sal 
eratus, flavor with lemon. 

DELICATE CAKE.—Nearly three cups of flour, 
two cups of sugar, three-fourths cup of sweet milk, 
whites of six eggs, one teaspoon of cream tartar, 
Jemon for flavoring. 

CRA;KERS.—One pint of water, one teacup of 
butter, one teaspoon of soda, two of cream of tartar, 
flour enough to make as stiff as biscuit. Let them 
stand in the oven until dried through. They do 
not need pounding. 


CuTtInG PANTALOONS.—For boys from eight to 
sixteen years old, it is a good way tocut their 
taloons with only one seam in the leg. The cloth 
can be doubled over so there is no outside seam, 
It takes no more cloth, looks just as well, saves time 
for a farmer’s wife, who has a multiplicity of cares 
and chores at all times.—Cor. Ohio Cultwator. 











